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INTRODUCTION 

' 

The purpose of this work is to discern the dramatic action of the three 
ttajor tragedies of Federico Garoia Lorca* Blood Wedding, Term, and The House of 
Bernards Alba . 1 The procedure will be, first, to paint the general social, literary, 
and cultural background in which Lorca^ worked* to enumerate the most potent In- 
flusncce upon him a# an artist* to consider each of the three plays separately in 
order to a asm to an understanding of the artistic process manifested in them* and 
finally, to attempt to arrive at soma idea of the way in which these plays reveal 
Lorca as a creative dramatic artist. 

Throughout this work, cognisance will be taken of the contribution made by 
the several Major critics who have written on Lorca as a dramatic artist, both in 
nglish and in the playwright’s native Spanish, ae well as of several critics who 



>v© dealt with him as a poet* Those constituting the first group are Roberto 
inches,^ Edwin Woalg,^ and Guillermo Diaa-PlajajS in the latter group, John B, 


x For conciseness, this latter work will be referred to hereinafter ae Alba, 

%hlle ’’Garcia" is perhaps more proparly the surname of the playwright, 
wing the patrinym, both popular and critical use give * precedence to the use of 
Lorca” throughout this work. The value of the full "Garays Lorca” is considered 
•oo ephemeral to merit consideration* 

3Roberto G* Sanches, Garcia Lorca, eetadio sobre su teatro (Madrid* 

Edition* JURA, 1950). This work, orgi noted 'as a" Wu£>, "Sisiertatidn at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin,. has been published only in Spanish and is unavailable in Dnglish. 
1% is the fittest of the critical works on the playwright* 

^cdwin Honlg, Garcia Lorca (Norfolk, Connecticut* New Directions Books, 
L?Ui). This volume, covering" WiK the plays and the poetry of Lorca, was written 
prior to the release of Alba. It contains only a somewhat inaccurate, second—hand 
inscription of that play, and has no critical evaluation of it. 

^Guillermo Iduaa-Plaja , Federico Garcia. Lorca (Buenos Aires* Editorial 
luillermo Kraft, Ltda., 19l9 13 /)* Ms^oolT'alteapfcs, like Konig’% to treat the 
intino works in what is really too small a space, Nonetheless, it sees® generally 
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Trend* and Bov Campbell^ Toe such essphasis cannot be given to the small but iu» 
value'll# book by Arturo Baroa#^ It discusses the social and cultural life of Spain 
which is revealed in Lorca's poetic and driwatlc writing* and draw? a vivid picture 
of the background from which those works grew* The views of the above writers will 
be cited in order to substantiate observations of the present writer, ami to act as 
points of departure for a more do tailed consideration of implications and sat tors of 
dramatic structure which are not treated in their works. 


A naaibor of definitions are necessary, primarily for the concept of 

"dramatic action*" before proceeding into the actual work of analysis. Professor 

8* ’1, Botcher** insights into Ari.stotlo*s Poetics provide* for an understanding of 

the processes involved in the perception and artistic renderiog of action* both a 

logical and a valuable starting ground for this consideration* 

, , , we aay gather that a work of art is an is*ye of the impressions 
or "phantasy pictures” made by an independent ro&Lity upon the mind of the 
artist* the reality thus reflected being the facte of Human life and nature* 

To this we mast make one addition* which contains the central thought of 
Aristotle's doctrine. Imitative art in its Highest fora* namely poetry is 
an expression of the universal element in human life.” {Boat* ix* 35 If 
m say expand Aristotle*e Idea in the light of Hi© own ey^tem,—•fine art 
eliminates whet Is transient end particular and reveals the panaanent and 
essential features of the original. It discover# the "farm* , . * tewardt 
which an object tends ... and expresses a purified fora of reality bison-, 
gaged from accident and freed from conditions which thwart its development*‘‘ 
,»##**»»**«***•»*» ...*.**...*.* ****** * 

An act viewed merely as an external process or result, os® of a series 
of outward pbeaoswoa* is not the true abject of aesthetic imitation* Tbs 
fff/ij that art am ks to reproduce is mainly an inward process, a. psychical 
energy working outwards| deeds* Incidents* events, situations* being included 
under it as far as these spring from an irtmrd act of will* or elicit some 
activity of thought or feeling, 1 -' 


IJohn B* Trend, Fe derico Pa rela loroa (Cambridge, England* ^privately 
printed (?)7, l? r: l)* aixT Torca and the Spanish • o*.;tic tradition (Oxford: Basil 

Blackwell, )• 

%©y Caspball, T nrca , An Appreciation II*®. ?aa try (Caabridgs, England* 
fosse and Bowes* 1952)* 

^Arturo .©area, iorca, ine opt aia is • uspla , trains* ilea -area (%w lorfct 
Hareourt dr®c# arsd Uoapary, 19l»¥7. 


kf», ! f * Butcher, Aristotle*e Theory of Poetry and fine Art 
Publications, Inc*, 19515 ,’"'&$• 1 *' ’* 

" Ibid, p. 123 . 


forte: 


lover 
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Tli© plot * * * constitutes the kernel of that "action" which it ia 
the busins88 of tragedy to represent, The word "action". • , requires 
to he interpreted with much latitude of meaning* It embraces not only 
the deeds* the incidents, the situations* but also the mental process®®* 
and the natives which underlie tbs outward events or which result from 
them. It is the compendious expression for all those forces working 
together towards a definite end,I 

dramatic action is aeon here not simply as a gathering together of event® or activ¬ 
ities into a plot* Beneath the words and the acts of the characters lies a 
tremendous complexity of human thoughts* desires, act® of th# will* tit® elements 
Aristotle summed up in the concepts of ©thos and alanola* Ihere is a constant 
interplay of inner and outer action, each continually affecting the nature and 


direction of the other throughout the course of the play* Those Inner processes 
and the outer manifestation* of the© arc the "given hypotheees” at tha start of & 
play; their sventuation constitutes th© drasatie action, The hypotheses are the 
content of the play. The manner in which they are revealed to the audience is the 
form of the play, The artistic process lies in the intuitive perception of th® 
manner of revelation which will most adequately express the hypotheses that tie 
artist has in hand, tr amebic action thereby receives its definition in the process 
of applying the dramatic fora to the content. It is not completely apparent in any 
single word, speech* act* or series of acts* it can to understood only through the 
entire work* 


In his study, The Idea of a Theater / Francis fergusson has defined this 
concept through application. By his method of analysis, ha has made clear that th® 
concept is indeed elusive and can be understood finally only through a consideration 
of tha elements of form and content. Aa s basic point of departure for the content 
ha has shorn that it 1® necessary to comprehend th© prevailing "idea of a theater" 
from which the'particular work was conceived and written, and the total prevailing 
allies in which this idea wa« given birth. His discussion of "action" i® relevant 
hero. 


1 Ibld,* p, 337. 

^Francis Fergusaon, The Ida® of a Theater {Garden City, Bow fork* Double¬ 
day and Coaaeir/. Ine** 19*81 ~ '_ __ 






• * • W view /of "action^/ is an analogical concept and it can therefor® 
only b« understood with reference to particular actions* In this study 
in The Idea of a Theater/ the word refers to the action of which 
the plot i/^anTriTt a Lion; to the adssetle acts of the dramtiat^plot** 
making, characterization, and apeoch~-who re&y he tiakes the play) and to 
the simile acts of the performers* who reproduce, in the medium of their 
am beings, individual or characterised version® of the action the author 

sir? •< m W? . «*■ 


"The action of which the plot is an imitation 5 ” * this ia what wi.ll be sought in the 
present critique also 
tentatively mm» ways of looking at what is being imitated by Lorca, and to find 

and. the speech, 


The individual works will be .studied in order to suggest 


keys toward such an understanding in the plot, the characterization. 

From this there should fee gained some perception of Lorca’s understanding of life, 
and of the way in which be interpreted the human actions that tie saw about him. 

This interpretation by the artist .la of primary importance, because in it i® tire 
clue to the dramatic action* it provides tbs medium through which the facts of a 
chaotic, external reality were filtered and achieved a unified, artistic form. 

Specie! terms to b® used In this work include "ritual,” "Improvisation," 
"allegory»" ««d "symbolic action," Before essaying any definitions, it met ba 
noted that the m® of any oro of these terms in connection with a single play by no 
Mans excludes its applicability la seas sense to all of the plays, but rather is 
used to denote a predominant mood or usage wit.bin the particular work, and perhaps 
to show it® transformation from one work to another, Furthermore, no claim is made 
that these usages are unique with Lorca* they are .the heritage of the dramatic 
tradition. There arc employed here to define certain fundamental characteristics 
of the "toatro lorqutana," characteristics which are not capricious but inevitable 
concomitants of Lores*s vision and artistic transmutation of life, 

"Ritual" is understood to moan not a ceremony or rite, but the process of 
life Itself, utterly unencumbered with devices that are symbiotic or parasitic upon 
it. It is the natural process of being born, existing In bob® manner suitable to 
the nature of the organism, reproducing itself, and finally perishing as an 
individual entity. It Is the basic biological cycle upon which each culture 
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implants its iwollar social rites—it# own formulas, for intarwratlns? the biolog¬ 
ical ritual, which eons to be known as that culture's f, way of life,** Tn essence 
it is the batfic {juestiom to which all art and philosophy turn and return—the 
basis ©f trn Hwtapbyeieal. Ritual is the primeval observation by th» prt.aiti.v0 
mind, when "primitive mind" is understood to *m that mentality which ha# obsarved 
without exterior or a priori comment the facts of nature, and before it bao begun 

m»- i wii m »M »ii *» a w 

to cosoiruci term© or formh&s for explaining or aitaEjafcing to dsal with these 
facts. 1 


»Isaprovisation" and "eyiabolic action* 5 should be understood together, almost 


as two aide# of the @ma coin, fhey both involve a focus of attention on the part 
of the character that i# both unaekittwlfidged by the actor or, if aoknen&ndged, not 
eaaprehenried by hfe within the total i'ramawork of meaning, and at the ®&« time 
observed and wewiingfully arsdsrs tood by fcho audience, %®ept in unusual instance# 
this must be regarded as a conscious device of the playwright in contracting his 
plot, as a means for attaining the proper foetal of attention. At such times as 
these phenomena occur—-and they may be fairly constant—one c an think of the 
character as * Impressing* around the object, hi in this w& the characters in 
Bleed Wadding improvise about the idea of the weddingj in lama, about the idea of 
fecundity* in alba, about the idea of we>m and of the house, the sysbolie action 
«y be this Improvisation as it takes place within the visual framework of the 


stage, or the occurrence, off-stage, of event® directly related to the object of 
improvisation* ixsnplosj the Mother’s constant talk of death in Blood Wadding,, 

Joan’s surprising of Taras and viator at the sad of Act I of Versa, togas tins* 
concern for the passing of time and the horse in heat kicking the walls in Alba# 
Son© of these have more than a coincidental weaning when viewed on a basically 


rsslistie level, tout do achieve significance to the degree they reflect the under¬ 
lying dramatic action. It can be said that such events, occurring as portions of 

.. 


*Cf.t Henri Irsnlcfort «t al.. Before Ph ilosophy (Rawsondsworth, taeltndt 
Penguin Books, Ud M 19U8), pait&uXa rly Chap, 1, f&r a fuller discussion of this 
idea in relation to what Frankfort terms “wythoposic sian,” 





the dramatic fora, are at the same time symbolic of the draaatic content. Both 
"improvisetdon” and "symbolic action** for.?® & footle for the action of the drama* 

They are symbol® of the action in that they fom its objective, perceptible reali¬ 
sations: in Platonic terms, the concrete rcprosen rations of the "real world," 

"Allegory* Is used generally in its commonly accepted definition* an 
action implying or standing for another action which Is veiled yet palpable through 
the artistic disguise* More basically, however, it is suggested that lerca'e art 
and. allegory are closer to that of the world’s groat drama than to the cruder typos 
in ISvaryaan or rilggia’s Progress . The actions of the characters are symbolic of 
other actions in the way that the quest of Oedipus for the truth of himself is an 
allegory of Man 1 ® quest for his true nature, for the meaning of himself. This is 
simply to say that while there may bo vary deep and meaningful allegory in horca’s 
works, they also exist as valid works of dr&aaiie art in tbair own right. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the followin' chapters are pre¬ 
sented in no way as a final interpretation of the concept of dramatic action In the 
throe plays. They are, rather, attempts to establish toward the dramatic action a 
point of view that ©an be considered valid within the limitations of the above 
defined procedure* It is folt that any critical procedure must have it® bounds, 
must be theoretical in Its formulation. In the end it can provide at best only a 
point of view, a partial perspective upon the work* live work itself mast be, 
finally, the ona absolute factor— that which my be hold up for examination in a 
thousand different ways, looked at through ten thousand different intelligences, 
but remain, always, what it is. 




CHAPTER I 


rar. social, ixmm, km hstskical milieu 


To epe&fc of poete ae being creature* who sample the nectar from the well- 
springs of a racial culture* who dig the roots of their souls into the fertility 
Intent in the primitive rituals of the h mm mm, is something of a cliche In 
literary criticise. To be flippant about the procedure It not, however, to direr 
its final, validity or necessity, for &b it recognized both in theology and in lay 
clinical thought, mm Is at leant duel in Me nature* and & poet, howww wad* a 
biological or spiritual sport, it still a can* In fact, hm nuoh greater should 
be the effect of the external upon the poet, for it he not said to be, of ell 
creation, the most receptive, sensitive roccr^ner instrument? 

In developing seem Idea of the influence* upon Lorca as a man, a poet, and 
a playwright, there is & very real impossibility of sore than sketching in details* 
sore precisely, ©f painting the broad landscapes of impression instead of seeking 
out the absolute perfection of the par epee live* Let Isanoir apeak and not Ingres j 
or better, Coytt, not Telaatguea. The almtiae of the scenes are brilliantly dealt 
with by Lores** critics, as regards both the Spanish people, their history and 
their peculiar senses and. reactions to life, and the development and aohlsvateenbe 
of the Spanish theatre and poetry, its currents and its personal!tioa. Thera 
should be tept In slnd, however, on© caution mrgested by Trend* 


The rm? Ago of Reason has not yot arrived « . • and what w® have now 
is m age of systicisss . . • unscientific psyoho-an&ly s?ia and unconrino- 
ir.g popular theology. . . • neither of them can help ue to toll a good 
poan from a bad cm, and attempts to deduction® from Lorca*a poems 
by amateur pcyoho-analyals or popular theology are apt te mislead if not 
checked by evidemae fros other sottrcee*^ 


Those "other sourcas" to which Trend re fare are those that be, and the other 
critics, have triad to pluck from the chaos of history and social, attitude* 


L ^ord, 1951. P* ?« 
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But the mars l area, 'Shea and hew we® h» fitted into time and plus® that hs 

1 . _ 

sight imbibe the varied flaww of nature and human life? Be was born 4 - in M9c or 
18?^ In the province of Granada, the son of a wull-to-d© family* he suffered ifcoa 
a childhood diseane which left him adldiy crippled, in a fashion uw dsterained 
and rarely dismissed in the literature on hixa. As a child hie favorite play was 
in the w s>ako hail love" of toy theatre, share he would perform with puppets or masks 
for the dellr't of his small friend# or the family servants* He studied at the 
University of Granada, subsequently returning there after year* in Madrid to tides a 
law degree, Luring hi® first years at the tmiveraitgr ho composed hi® earliest 
works of poetry ant! essay* From there he moved to the more sophisticated and 
cosmopolitan atRsospher® of the Hesldenola da ,a'uidlaiiWs in ^tedrid where he came 
into contact with, ant becss© a part of, the raost advanced intellectual currents 
of Spain (and Europe) in the ninebeoa-twoiitios* 

In 1929, already a noted author of several books of poetry and several 
plaje that had received jraiustions, ha set sail for few fork. Those critics that 
deal with this phase of his life have difficulty explaining his selection of this 

*s 

location, so far removed fros. the atmosphere of his native country,* - Angel del 
?/o aM8 the period as ore in which he was revolted by what he saw of this escheat** 
lotto now world, bat in his psmtratiag essay doseribee a vary definite correlation, 
of the poetry that cam out of the period with hie earlier and later work* 

The City becomes a powerful aysfcol of universal unlulfillnont* * • • 
the book can also be viewed as a clear link between his early and later 
works—deeper, wars dram tie in substance and style, and an important 
step in his artistic dowslopwont, It earns Iwnodiately after Lorca had 
turned from the ocninant folklorlc end traditional elaments of Ms earlier 


lfhsso details of his life are discussed by nearly every critic, with 
little variation though with differing pointa of emphasis, They are merely sum- 
aarissd here, -or- convenient and Intelligent discussions see particularly -area, 
op, clt., pp* vlii-xv, or in Federico Oeroia Lorca, Three Tragedies, prologue by 
franefso® Garcia Lorca £the playwrii^t’s broth**/ *««» «@w Mrsetions, 
19&), 1-29, 

? Qf, for example t Angel del Hi®, *Lara«v Beet in Hew ^ark, w Mew World 
Utitlns, Eighth Mantcr Selection (Mm forks Tha Hew American Library of acrid 

ITO^bureT^no*» 00 to 'mrT'W?? X, 168-186. 
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work to explore, in his *Gde to Salvador Tali” and f, 0d© to the Moat Biassed, 
■'“acranent,'’ & t pe of poetry characterised. by an intellectual consciousness 
which Spanish criticism may have woefully underestimated. 


♦ * 


The poet my have failed in communicating his sense of horror and. pre¬ 
occupation, but there is no doubt he was speaking in earnest jrhen ha 
denounced the disorder of the world as iso saw it in this ultr-aodarn city, 
representstivo of the most advanced otayo of civilization. , , , The book 
is not so much an impression of Mew fork as an indictment of modern 
civilization*^ 

Another major factor in Lorca’s development was his association, upon his 
return to Spain, with 1* terr&ca, a, travelling repertory cera;any sponsored by the 


Spanish governs® nt* As artistic director of the company ha travelled the provinces 
of Spain and. came again into close contact with the unsophisticated ’’backwaters” of 
the nation. The repertory consisted largely of the groat works of the Golden Age of 
Spain, of Lope de Vega, Calderon, and. others, Lorca worked with these dramas, ob¬ 
served the reactions of the rural peoples to them, and from such first-hand 
experience must have arrived at a deeper intuition of tea relation of the Spanish 
people and the Spanish traditions with the theatre of the country, Sanchez hat 
evaluated this work concisely* After statin- that in staging Lope’s HI cabellero 
o@ Olaedo and I uenteovaJuna in terms of tha modern psychology of the nauseas, he 
continues* 

It was than that he came to understand the classic Spanish theatre, 
its eternal youth, its scenic beauty, its Infinite possibilities as a 1 
fountain of inspiration, and its truth as an expression of the Lpanish 
soul, very spirit of La 3arraca reflected tha disinterested love of 
Lorca for his country and tHa youthful enthusiasm that characterized him 
throughout his life** 

baring end after his associations with I* harraca Lorca turned out the four "dark” 
masterpieces that have bean associated primarily with hie narsa since* the three to 
be studied here, plus Inna Rosita, the Spinster, Two months after completing Alba 
ho was murdered in his native province, in the city of Granada, 

Thor® are two major geographical areas, within Spain that must always be 
considered m slightly separate entities* they find rather remarkable parallels 


1 lbld, , pp, 169, 130-181, 
Ranches, on, clt., pp. 29-31, 
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in the Horth and the South of the ttotted States. Caitils 1® tbo largo part of 
Spain, and If a maaraary will servo, a section of aridity, oi a harshness reflec tod 
in ttaa lif© and the spirit of the country* Granada, the ancient Homan Andalusia, 
in the south is the fertile oasis of Spain, green an A overflowing with color and 
«n inner viferame to life. It is the hose of the gypsy, whose culture has inter- 
ainglad with, yet maintained a haughty separateness from that of the other inhabit¬ 
ants. It is the Spain of the Alhambra, of the “Whirling arabesque" of Islam, 
reflecting from itself the impressions of the Renan province, the Moorish kingdom 
in Europe, and the medieval Gothic which has not yet disappeared. A great mmo of 
the two areas can bo fait within Campbell*® generalisations * 

In Castile the faith expresses itself intellectually in ideas, morals, 
devotion, mystical rapture, sanctity and. heroism. In Andalusia it 
expresses itself aesthetically in color, rhythm, and pageantry. •• • 
lbs Castilian poetry . . . searches the depths and heights o, the heart, 
th© intellect and the spirit. It is dynamic, whereas the Andalusian 
poetry is musical, descriptive, ornamental, pleasure-giving* and it 
justifies its existence on those grounds alone rather than as the 
instrument of a ose compelling; force or inspiration, 1 

The spirit of the Arab can easily be seen in Hi is Andalusia, with his culture 

attumefio recording all things sensuous and of transmuting those thing® of the 

spirit Into harms of a highly sensate and d&asling reality. Fro® Castile, the 

royal seat of the Holy Kings of the Middle Ages, there comae the feeling of a 

purified, ascetic life that turns away from the senses toward a greater permanence 

of other-worldly contemplation, removing the essential bases of lyricism and sensual 

passion in order to substitute the dark poetry of a cold and mystical passion. 

It trill be scan later the degree to which Lorca partook of the spirit of 
both—of why, while It sight be said that from the womb of Andalusia Blood 
was born, end from Castile, Alba, this assertion cannot U given an absolute 
validity. What is true in generality of one part of Spain must bo true, in &om 
tray, of the other* perhaps there has boon a bit too much emphasis on Lorca as m 

^Campbell, op, oft. , p, 12, 
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Andalusian poet, not enough in recognising that, as Angel dal Rio has noted, 

”, . , that which is Andalusian is, in its da®past essence, only a 
manifestation of that which is Spanish, For the essential Andalusian 
is, if omadoes not dwell upon the superficialities, the essential 
Spaniard, ’** 

Lorca’s poatic form and imagery may bo based largely upon the models of hi# provinca, 
but the views of life must be given a wider derivation, 

Arturo ''"‘arm makes this latter point with great clarity and meaning in his 
superb descriptions of the implicit attitudes of the Spanish people, attitudes find¬ 
ing their subs tamo in the o ha meters of both Castile and Andalusia, Much of this 
can bo dealt with in connection with it# incorporation into the plays themselvesj a 
savoring here of souse few key passages may give a broad clue to the whole, 

Spanish children first learn about the supreme value of chastity in 
Msn and virginity in mmn through the stories of saints and martyrs on 
which religious tuition center# . , , "virgin’ 1 and "martyr” are always 
coupled* * * * Spanish boys are forced to visualise the female body a© a 
"sack of unclcanlina##’* and to imagine its putrefaction in slow, loaths- 
aome stage# , , , a deeper exaltation ami a deeper compassion are 
produced when the breast® hacked off by the executioner are described m 
young am virginal than whan they are the good tired breast# of a mother 
of many children, , , , This educational process breeds, particularly 
In the girls, the idea© and ideals of Lust through Pain, Holiness through 
Morrow, ami virginity triumphant over Violence and crowned by the 
Heavenly Brid&groom, Juvenile sado-masochism is cultivated by those 
unimpeachable legend# , . . it produces & precocious awareness of sex, 
combined with fear, * , , Girls steeped In this conviction frequently 
degenerate to pathetic and dangerous old spinsters of the type known 
as beaten, who, sin.cjle-csi.nded and infantile, haunt Spanish churches and 
homes, And the Bme atmosphere helps to breed an astonishingly great 
number of sexual introverts, extrovert#, and perverts, of sadists and 
masochist®, and. an even greater number of people who coos mar to being 
on# or the other,2 

This is the Spain of the Don Juan legend, the Spain that allegedly is a country of 
love *in the Latin man nor,” Abase extant social attitudes have a strong offset 
upon the person# who will be seen going through Lorca’s play#—person® whose nm 
has been mutilated in their minds. It will b© scon that where there is not one form 


^Angal del ifo, Toderico Garcia Lorca, vida y obra, (Kew forks Hispanic 
Institute in the United auSISa in'TaneSoa, op, clt, , p, 96* Th.l# 

translation, and all others from the works of Sanches and Staa-'riaja, have been 
made by the present author, with some degree of liberty taken to capture the 
implications that might not be apparent from & literal rendering, 

%area, on, clt, , pp, %6~$ 8. 
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of twisted attitude, there is another* where a Iera* exists so does a. Juan and 
the other womr whose canting? sermons are for a sterile resignation, Using lieod 


Wadding 


his point of departure, Berea has resortedt 


Centuries of Moorish and medieval-batholic breading, centuries of a 
social order in which woman ware valued only for tha sons they produced, 
created this attitude, Tha code which sprang from it is still valid In 
Spain. Loros’e "mother, n w^o likes stem to he lusty ar.d wild because it 
Wans sure sons, is deeply convinced th; fc procreation and fecundity are 
the object, not the correlate, of married sexual love. ... 'This moral 
conviction that men and woman swat bo fecund and that the man and husband, 
is the nester bec&ure he is th® instrument of fecundation has the deepest 
possible psychological end social roots, * , • ^This law/ was adjusted, 
exalted, and perpetuated In the stern teachings of th© Cnurch, tdiioh made 
it sinful for husband and wife to enjoy each other, but righteous to 
multiply, Th® code of honor which demands the taking of life and the 
preservation of virginity, not for th© sate of "virtu®" or love but for 
tha sake of the purity of the "blood," is a part of this tradition, • « • 

This code and the element® that wont into its making were by no moan* 
confined to Spain, %t the interesting point i® that the code is still 
real to Spaniard®, including those who have rationally repudiated it,* 

Because sn attitude toward seat is so basic to an understanding of Lorca’s play®, it 

la essential that these attitudes, inherent within th© Spain about which he wrote, 

ba clearly stated. 


llMxU, pp, 35-37. However much Barea***ai3d later, Fonig—say insist upon 
the prevalence of this sexual stoicism or neuroticism in Spain, it does not repre¬ 
sent Roman Catholic dogs* in any way, Th© phenomenon must bs accepted as extant, 
sine# Seres has no evident grounds for falsification, and is a life-long Spaniard* 

It cannot easily bs explained, but my sons hear b© th® result of tha process made 
most evident in Alba* the maintenance in th® society of traditional forms, tha 
necessity for which has eroded away, leaving nothing but an empty shell In which the 
people find only a negative answer to their questions about life. In addition, om 
fflust recall th® many influences on th® Spanish people other than that of Catholic 
theology, and that for better or for worse religions often assume a slight vari¬ 
ation in tom and even, perhaps, in application when transplanted from on® nation to 
another. They are seen through a different generic focus, understood and interpreted 
by a racial mind that is of a different caste from that of th® donor nation or people. 
TUnes® th© Chimes Madonnas, or th© "voodoo" ceremony, a far-reaovod derivative of 
the ceremony of the Mass and still containing rudiments of th© worship of Christ, 

Thu®, in those plays, the point is the very personal interpretation of th© social 
philosophy made by the ’uain characters—the individuality of tha tragic flaw that 
uculu occur anytime In ary society, 

for & discussion of the problem as It relates to the theology of ttej^hurch, 
of,t B, c, Messenger, Two in una Flesh (2nd ed,j lastminater, Md.* Sowwan Brea a, 

’0“*? ! a*.»*1 a,. —6*1 ~ ' • 1 r1 Wi * a P 4 f* ’%■•$}* r» »*«*> 4" vattVMo* 1. 4 £&*5 *55 


1950) * It, pm'tieul&rly pp+ * r " tier m® Gilson, • Choir of Stagey t mm, V 

lard York* Sheed and lard, 1953), PP» 20-21) dlaSu'ss©8* , l^ ,llll q l ua 1 sti«B more 
closely relative to art* "It i® absurd to think Christianity utterly condemns 
sensual pleasure—to think, a® some strangely do, that sensual delight is held by 
all theologian® to bs the result, culpable in its very nature, or original sin, if 
not sin itself. , , , But for original sin «&a would have teen continent /Tut not 
abstinent/, with a oontimm that would be no virtue sine® it would call for no 
Effort." 
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In addition to mx Bare a lay* gr at emphasis upon the "tragic sense of 
life, M as the novelist ?Hgual Vmmmo has mmmrimd an inherent characteristic of 
the Spaniard* a constant awareness of the skull beneath the face, of th© over— 
©haloing solitude of the individual’s path frm birth to the grave, without th© 
possibility of escape* 1 The spectacle of death is ever-present in Spain, and its 
manning is carried on fey th© peasants and. the poor. Closely tied to this poo- 
conscious 1 awareness of th© cessation of individual identity are eoa© ancient Urns* 
of the Spanish people that have assumed a mystical import* the feeling that death 
can b© beaten only through honor, oven if it means an early death; the victory of 
death over love, and thus, perhaps, of honor, Th© proximity of death ©an be held 
evident within the ritual of the bull-fight, of the peasant feuds springing from th® 
violence that Is always close to ths surface of a knowledge of death. Hits is 
certainly th© cloak-and-dagger Spain, the Spain of ths Cld, Bonig has remarked, 
a propoa t^ase ultra-Spanish theses throughout Lorca's work* 

Hi® 

and the uncons mama ted love or laarriag© who®-® outcomes Is spilt blood er 
death. Thee© appear in his poetry as th® quest for spiritual permanence 
through sensuous reality—a search peculiar to th© Spanish temper with 
Its mystical investment in what Unamuno has called ”the tragic sans© of 
lif«.*»2 

A final general ressark on Spanish life—ona that will steal close to th® 
question of th© literary and cultural heritage of the nation—is due on th© subject 
of prevalence of that type of culture, primitive, ritual-bound, whatever it may b© 
called, which nurtures the spoken word above th© printed. Campbell points out this 
vocal tradition,^ err! that Lorca’s am poetry was frequently known widely before 
it was ever published. This condition of ths poetic milieu—of recitation, bal- 
ladoers, Minnasingcr—indeed takes one back to the early periods in the dramatic 
tradition of any culture; to to fore those times when th® pee® had acquired specific 

^Cf *! Ibid* , pp. 77-115* 

%onig, on. slt« , pp. 1?7-1?8. 

3Campbell, 0£* oit. , p, 10* 


Notable in hie folk plays are th^Lse Is terse* upon theses of honor, 
defeat of innocence when seeking justification in anarchic instinct, 






u* 

spoken parts, and to that type of improvisation that mme 

inevitably to predate and herald the earning of the theatre, 

The Ooldsn Age of Spain had its root® in the religious and lay "drama** 
such in the fashion of the Hisabethan Theatre in England, Honig describes the 
process Interestingly*^ Son;- and recitation were traditional in medieval Spain, 

The autos {religious tales) of Oil Vincente warn remarkable for their characters 


who, at each somoni* were felt ready to break into a joyous dance. The entries, 
the farce batsman acts* was fulfilled in its fora by Juan da la Cuava. hop® da 
Reads and then hope de Vega completed the process of transforming the ballad®* the 
unsophisticated suggestions at form Implicit in the autos and entremoses* to their 
full power on tha speaking stage. To their achievements Calderon* with bis 
heightened religious sensitivities* brought new speculative and spiritual depth* 
Speaking of Iowa*© work with. La Barraca, Sanehes commie as above (p, H )* andt 

The influence of Lope on the Sranadart writer my bo observed clearly 
in the conception of the dram tic character * * * /fcngfsl del R£o has said 
of LopejjT “Life was made literature, reality was turned to a play of 
artifice. This delirium* this larenamutatiea of value® acquired marvellous 
plastic expression in the constant movement, in the fantastic delirium of 
the series of 1i©pe, But from behind this isad passion of the senses ad of 
life, of joy and of cleverness* of leva and of literature* watched the 
proud* darn face of death. All these things make us react to Lops, not 
with the austere and useless gesture of the moralist* but with tha fever 
and tha intoxication of tha poet himself* who shares honestly the extrav¬ 
agant heart of his characters, which makes hi® the very central protagonist 
of this daaslinc dance. 1 * This same identification with the character, with 
his internal flaw®®* exists in the work of Lorca,2 

Honig ^oos even further in discerning Lorca*® spiritual ties to the Golden Age, 

Like Lope* ho is essentially a lyric pout whose dramatic instinct 
grow out of a sense of oomninlca&ion he felt himself able to establish 
with tlis people, ho 'too was possessed with the need to create spectacle* 
a visual and ausloal supplement to the art of the spoken word. , » , 

Like Calderon, ho seams to reduce Ufa to a symbolic formula* holds that 
traditional Spanish respect for honor, and ©eas on life’s flashing mosaic 
face the essential mask of death. But If on these terms Lorca's drama 
lacks the old unity, it If because ha could not find grace, as Calderon 
did, In heaven, or absolution from tha sir* of human perversity on earth* 


^Honig, og* clt, , pp. 106-108, 

2@snche&* op, qjt ,» pp. 10T-108; quotation from dal Rio, "Lope de ?»ra y 
el sspfrltu conto^jorsnuo*" Rsvista blapantca " odarrm (October, 193$), p* 11* 
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the Catholic Church notwithstanding, Ha had no answer to the quasi !am 
which aos-t obsessed hi*, 3 - 

Detailed ata^f of Lorca** plays themselvea a*qr permit acre specific raletiers©. 


particularly to these two giants of the Spanish theatre* Suffice hers* perhaps* 
to remark simply upon these double tie at Lorca* a to th© 1 olden Age as a result of 
conscious study'and admiration of the forsse, and of both the old and. the nooern 


with similar springrof poetic inspiration* 

There are at least five type® of poem* poo tic narrative* or aom: within 
Spanish tradition with which Lorca Is identified, Most important dramatically 


would sees to be the Romance, the type of epic poem growing out of the very ancient 


cantaroa da gosta* relating th® glorious deed* and battles of heroes, it is 

2 * df 

characterised most noticeably* according to Sanches* by a fluidity oi loro* 


offering quickly shifting landscapes of color and mood by rapidly alternations 


within its structure* and bebraen narrative me? dialogue, The very fora of the 
romance itself* one mey epecis-lete, would #3@ia to indicate it to be that fora 
starting tern which the earliest actors made their may onto the first stage*, 
Sanches has described the vary proses* by which Lore® first employed the rgraange 


as a narrative fora in his poetry, later turned it to dramatic use* particularly 
in his early play Mariana Flmda and in bona loelta, the bpineter, lop® htmeelf, 
Sanches remarks, had called attention to th® use of the romance as a fora for 
“relating successive ©vents,** 3 it is* in short, a for® of quick, nervous irane«» 
fomations, peoeenting widely contrasting content* by a similar variation of tone* 

A second type largely of interest poetically* but also for its implication® 
of the spiritual background of the playwright, is the catd.de* polished to it* meet 
sparkling fora by th® oeventeenth-centujy poet. Tale de Ooagora, It is & definite 
outgrowth of th® Arab-Aridalusian culture of ‘Moorish Spain, bpeaking of certain of 
Lorca*s poems, Campbell sayst 

%enlg, 0 £* clt» , pp. 108-109, 
fcftesbes* on* clt, * pp, 87-88, 

3 Ibid,, pp, 12WL25. 
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In these p&®m the is»g® end the aetapfecr sr® all important# but 
the axtravagano© has boon teapired with brevity* The Andalusian Arab 
of the eleventh century perfected a type of poe® called the ‘o-asida,* 
which was a cross between a lyric and an opiums « • • the nest paradoxical 
blend of extravagance with econosy* . • * The result 1© the compression 
and concentretion of great force within narrow limits, as in a cartridge * * • 
to translate these easldas ... Is as risky as trying to pick a newly 
blown hibiscus where pistil, ever-charged with golden powder, threatens 
to shed It Into thin air If one's hand so such as trembles. 1 

Add to this sons essential ingredients of this artt 

One facet of Arab-AndalusIan art is its astounding obsession with 
erotic love, reinforced by the Platonic notion of chastity. Poetic 
semibillty aimed at a morbid perpetuation of desire always conditioned 
by a moral-esthetic idea of sexual purity* 2 

With Oongora earn the transformation of this style, already old and traditional, 

into the artistic currents of the Baroque period. 

A super-stylised rhetoric is the result, in which far-fetched image® 
end metaphor® collide and splinter kale1doseopically into the most 
dessling- patterns , , . the involved, resounding, glittering, and hyper* 
bolic rhetoric in which £!6ngov&l indulges is undeniably a thing of the 
greatest brilliance rather then darkness*3 

The point of the extensive analogies Is in ths very iaage-paoked poetry of Lorca. 
Though Conger* my exemplify tbs highly artificial and intellectaalissd stylo of the 
Baroque, and Lorca an opposing polo, as versa notes,* 1 the playwright admired, 
studied, and lectured extensively upon the old master*e style. In the style 
longer® epitomised Lorca discovered a correspondence with his own need to express 
the pictures of sensuous reality, and this style became an integral part of his 
language, both poetic and dramatic. This language, often said to be obscure because 
of Its densely pecked imagery, is itself a constantly unfolding process of the per¬ 
ception of nature through the five senses, revealing the keenest possible awareness, 
by both poet and character, of the external reality in which they move and, usually, 
against which they struggle. 

| 

-ktapbell, o£, sit* , pp. l£-l6. 

%snlg, o£, clt„ p* 21. Mow interestingly this statemsnt coamenta upon the 
now well-developac sS5sl sores Barca ha® described (see pp. //-/&_ above)* 

3ctapbelX, og. eit» , p. llu 

^.’erea, o£. sit. , pp. 121-123. 
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tWo otter traditional forms that Loros drew upon, though their inflaances 
cannot be as precisely pin-pointed as can certain of the others, wars the canto 
jondo ("deep song”) end that general laced area of culture called "folk r,unic. M 
Th® for,tier, the gift of tbs Andalusian gypsy, could be sutwariasd as being a wildly 
pagan tong of "deep spiritual and sensual pm try ringing with the sensuous immxy 

A £m lima in Bares teply its essence 


and death-consciousness of the peasant 


better, perhaps, than con other description# 

The raucous erics of the Andalusian *Eeep hong" come froa the depths of 
the tan heart whore the anguish of all creation Is hidden, and their 
singers haw to forget all technical tricks, they have to make their 
voio.es sound like gashes of blood, if they want to roloasa the duande# 

this is the Spain akin to the arctic gypsy dance, to the flamenco rhythm, to the 

almost orgiastic paganism in the third act daneo of leraa. The influence of folk 

In tbs very nature of the term, must certainly bo apparent in a writer to 

m for5®# traditions, and tBought of the people were of such paramount ira~ 

r», unquestionably, the canto jondo, the nftna (sae below), m 

, -mt HorJg has raised a highly pertinent consideration, in 

;anr® 9 , that deserves its special mention#® He points out that 

sot a simply pattsmed 

has acquired in its passage in b .iXfeO— 


susic 


regard to all such 


ancient folk ousic, having survived within a tradition, is 


•oesarar thread of sound 


aolocy, a firs 
from mouth to mouth 


through unknown numbers of tranafotm lions—extreme com¬ 
plexity of texture making of it a thing of such grace as wall as rhythmic richness# 
Me is certainly a pattern that might be shown throughout Urea’s verso, and a 


process which ho f 
»ovc in each of if: 

An sxeollent exaapl© of this may oom to light In considering the fifth 

the lullaby or ,l cradle Bong'* of 


ores as ho 


fora remarked within hi® poo try 


Although the 


and Xerma, 


tha peasant woman, & form, of interest in both 








IB 


lullaby is essentially a simple narrative process, Trend, and through Ms, Lorca 
Massif, asks mast explicit the peculiar nature of the nana . After speaking of 
Lorca’s trip through Spain in the late X920*e to collect samples of this folk form, 
Trend coos on* 

fCorc&f formed the Impression that in Spain, they "use aelodlas of the 
aoet accentuated sadness, and words of the meet ?n«lancholy and blood¬ 
thirsty description.*. ... The chief singers of thee* verses, ho 
found, were the wossen who want out for nurses. ... R fhe mother or 
nurse often turns the song into an abstract landscape, almost always at 
night; and there she puts, like the oldest and simplest interludes and 
mystery plays—one or two characters who perform some simple dramatic 
action, generally with the finest but mmt melancholy effect that can 
possibly be imagined* . . . the child has a poetic jara of pur® beauty 
before going to sloop. . . . The child never sees £tha figure/ face to 
face, it always? sees him in the shadows the man’s dark clothes and the 
bright coloured saddle-blank©t, So one in these songs over shows his 
face. They must go off Into the distance and take the road to places 
whore the water i« deeper, and the birds will raver fly any nor®," 1 

It is almost as if the dark figures flitting thacegh the nanag worn the allegorical 
representation® of the death waiting in ambush in every comer of the Iberian land- 
scape. Inferential 3y, ora understands the way in which, virtually from birth, the 
Spanish mind is filled with half-seen images of wysteiy. Is made Inordinately sen¬ 
sitive to the flickers of movement in reality awl to the subtle alternations of 
light and shadow on the sands and cliffs. Relevant also to Lorca’s poetry is the 
innate sense of imagery in the nena, and its narrative quality. These efeeerwttos® 
make particularly vivid a reading of the lullabies in Stood Wadding or Yaraa, both 
■for their intrinsic meaning and thsir Implications within the plot. They also 
point out most vividly i-create transformation of a native form to dramatic use, 
through the filter of his perception. 

Other influences, more literary and loss "folk," should bo mentioned, 
though moat can be hastily sketched in. The label of n surrealism" as & defined 
art form has been pinned upon Lorca, both for reasons of the shimmering and rapidly 
shifting sens#® convoyed by his imagery, and for often grotesque distortions of 
nature which his technique can produce. Angel del inveighs stronger against 


1 Tr@nd, 1951, pp. 10-11; quotation from, tea Obras Completes {Buenos Aires? 
Editorial Losada, S* A,, 1930), VII, 126* 

2dol Jtjfc, "fact is lew fork," pp* 12L—lo6* 
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this* Idea, hewaver, pointing out the degres to which the bsawe of Lorca’s poetic 

5 instinct wero far restored frost the coldly intellectual sutwrisliio cl surrcali** 

iat majority* Time, he ads&red aaoh in the work of Bal£ cat as in repeatedly 

remarked by hie critics, Lorca was influenced, scarcely at all by contemporary or 

foreign schools of thought or writing* Sis painful lack of adaptability was 

evident in hie discomfit in the United States* A® regards both Lorca’s l&ek of 

coaminieatien with ©vents outside Spain, aid his relation 'to the "'vanguard oi 

theatre** in the twentieth century, Sanches has mmrked? 

»5hat can certainly be affimsd i® that Lorca did not investigate the 
if costaIhhosds of this ven?£Ua.rd* In spit® of all his vital enthusiasm 
for the theatre, he completely lacked a cariosity about foreign scenes*®, 

?!© goes on to note that any intimations Lens* say have had of the work of sasn like 

Reinhardt, Cocteau, Apple, and the artists of hosccs Art Theatre, doubtless cam 

to him through other Spanish playwrights, as <aitu>a» hierra or »-ivas vjher.».f# 

Hill® there was comidereble mutual &dadraiioa between Unamuno and Wea# 2 


and certain parallel these#. 


3 


Sanches cannot sea any deep or effactive ictei*r®la«* 


tion between the two writer©* 


* * * while In Lorca /Hhe characters^ s@«>k & plastic etylisatloa, in 
Unanozio they follw on like dramatic abstractions* * * * Unamuno ilso^ 
fro® the theatre* the plastic slaaeiA aggravated, hiss, music waa beyond 
his under®tandli^* lores. In spits of his ability to feel deeply find 
truly, lived precisely within these sensations *k 

The 'point 1®, of course, that ilrmum was unable to work within a tom so snpfflp** 

floially ephemeral* in Lorca, whoa Send*## done not slur by hio final remark, was 

the gift of understanding and utilising his art to give waning to the surface 

effect®*? 


*$anchoa, op* c it », p» 153* 

?Cf, Ibid., p. llOt Unamuno ©aid of leraa, ®This is a werte I should have 
liked to have'^H’t ton*" 

3Cf, ibid* , p m lUOt Sanches describe® a certain parallel in then® between 
lersm and UnaSSSj*® novel Do® madres* 


L lhld* , p# lull, 

Sone -alrht wish that the critic had pursued this point sow. 
however, for h© does not mks patent why there could not have existed between the 
tj*» mm th» wort of spiritual kinship that would have nourished. Is there a reason 
t^y Lorca night apt ha*# enjoyed, frwa Bnwsmoj the sane type of poetic intuition 
he derived fro® ’faXlo-JtseT ' 


ao 


TVob&bly ho rea's asost Interesting relation to any single modern writer is 
that to fho Galician novelist ’’ellc-Inelan. Sanches, continually the most astute 
of the critics in tracing the literary mb that enveloped the playwright, has dis¬ 
cussed this debt at scran length, 

Vallo-Itwlan, who lived estheticIsa like a religion, mad© bis life & 

.result of his artj Lorca, for whom the passionate life was above everything, 
rsado his art the result of his life. ,. • Vallo-Inclan saw deformity In 
the Spanish storms of te&gedyv-Lorca used it In hie ooaedy, having an 
enthusiasm and Innocence Valle lacked in Ms deadly satire. ... The y 
gray moon that accompanies scones of crimes and miracles In Valla-Inclan 
becomes luminous and theatrical in Lorca. the atmosphere of superstition, 
paganism, and Christianity of the Galician landscape, upon finding itself 
on the ground of Andalusia is transformed violently and extremely, and 
boeoaes rather a lament like a sacred song sung in a procession. It is 
not that Lorca fails to transfer, from om region to another, the implicit 
popular spirit. VMlc-Inclan did help Mm, but only to identify, to find, 
the esthetic focus of the ”public existence” and- to absorb it; to create 
literature from an atmosphere and to recreate this atmosphere without 
losing th@ lyrical elements of the language, of the landscape, and of the 
character®,® 

A summary of this statement would seem to show that Lorca was able to re cognise, in 
this writer, perhaps a© he had in the two masters of the Golden Ago, a process of 
rendering artistically the Spain that he tow and about which he realised be nust 
write• ‘fho variations between the orientations of Lorca and Vallo-Jncl^n made 
inevitable certain differences in their modes of expression, but the Important 
lesson of the older writer was in clarifying by example the problem of finding an 
artistic "objective correlative’* between nature and art, & problem which haunted 
Lorca, 

On® consideration not to be overlooked- in scanning Lorca's social, cultural 
and literary environment, is pertinent to the playwright as a critic. Lorca as a 
son contained not only the praconscioua awareness of this environment, but also the 
extraordinarily well-developed consciousness of it that is characteristic of many 
within the body of artists in the West outside of Spain. He was, as has been 
suggested, an avid collector of the folk-lore of Spain, a soaker into the artistic 
and cultural pattern® that are the heritage of Spain, and became a respected 


l lbid. , pp. lll-lliB. 

® l:i d. , pp, lls2, ll‘St 1U?» 
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: authority on tb qb& subjects# h&a quoted Lorca in 

an opinion upon the theatre of this century. 

The thsatre atust gain, for it has lost, authority, The writers have 
allowed the public to fly in their faces by dint of creating titillatioa. 

It is absolutely necessary that so recover the lost authority and place 
artistic dignity in its proper seat. Today only a few older writer# 
possess this authority. Wo rust destroy at once all those inept repe¬ 
titions, and so much else, by virtue of which the theatre ia not 
literature. 1 

q 

Baras quote# extensively Lorca upon Spain, Its attitude#, its art, its Instinct#, 
.The lesson of the above is that the playwright was not a cloistered artist without 
historical or social perspectives, but an artist so aware of his tools and of hi# 
subject that he found nearly m great a joy in delineating to an audience the 
processes of tils art and its background as in its actual creation. 2 Finally, 
however, it must be concluded that in spite of this awareness, there was inevitably 
sows preternatural gift of which he could never become completely conscious in an 
analytical way* del Rio saw this in The r) oet in Mew fork, and remarked. 


Clear ideas, logical expression, war© not Lorca’s realm, which was 
rather a sort of marie inspiration or m&gie realism with significant 
glimpses of the ultimate aystery of things expressed through subconscious 
intuition®. 


A btaa-?laja, op* cit., p. 203i quotations from Heraldo do Madrid* 

April ?, 1936. ’ ‘ — 

*Cf, Barea, op, cit,, pp* 8Ii-85j speaking of Spain as a "country open to 
death," Lorca said inois "Y$>30 lecture at the University of Havanas “In ©vary 
country death is the and. It comm, and the curtains are drawn. Sot ia Spain. 

In Spain they are opened. There many people live between walls until the day when 
they die and are carried out into the sun. In bpain the dead ore more alive, dead, 
than in any other place of the world? their profile hurts like tbs cutting edge of 
a barber’s knife* "he joke about death and the silent contemplstiati of death are 
both familiar to Spaniards. From Quevedo'a Hreaai of the Skulls * to Valdeo-Loal*s 
•Putrescent Bishop” , . * runs a rail of saltpeter flowers. Over this rail— 
vcrsiclos from Jeremiah at its griaaest, fragrant cypress at Its most lyrical- 
leans a people of onlookers of death, but alwey s a nation where the most important 
things of all have the ultimato metallic value of death. 


* • # #■ • * 


• ••*#•#••••• • • • * *#••### 


"The chopping knife, and the cartwheel, and the clasp knife, and the 
prickly beard of shepherds, and the baldhe&dad aeon, and 'the fly, and dar*L. ^up- 


boards, and nibble, and the images of saint® covered in lace, and quicklime, and 
the stabbing, outline of eaves and bay windows, they all have in Spain the minute 
grasses of death, associations and voices which m alort aind will perceive, which 
recall to our memory the frozen air of our awn departure, R This is part of the 
background used by Lorca the artist, and seen by Lorca the critic. 
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, » , B© was a believer in the spirit and in human ©notions, with 
deep, perhaps submrged, religious praoccupations, That fast and « sort 
of »nperM*©m*sl©aRnss», rather than mtfaconacimams sa, explain th® sur- 
prising organic unity of ths book—la fact, of all Lorca’s work-in spite 
of its apparent imohareme** 

Federico know this factor, too? ho called it the rinende .^ 

Usat are, In short, the rain influenoes that can be seen upon this artist’s 
life and writings? There is Spain of ths toldan Age, with- its particular dram tie 
forms, replete with the spirit of Spain of which Sanches spoke (sac p* 9 above), 
and ths Spain of the comparatively modern writers such m Unamuno, Velle»lmlan, 
etc, Thera is a * popular tradition** that expresses itself in the cants jondo and 
the nana, th© flamenco and the lullaby, throe -h which is reresled & basic sensuous¬ 
ness, a basic mystery and fear of nature and nature’s form. There is a Homan* 
Arabic-Bedleval Catholic tradition that ha* become a "way of life" to much of 
Spain, in spite of th® small minority who have begun to move, according to Rare*,3 
in unison with the similar minorities of other nation*. Thv'se arc the things that 
Lorca haa taken into his work, and which make his work so "Spanish" in the eyes 
of ths rest of the western world* On® point this work should make clear, however, 
is that while tha world and the terms of Lorca’s plays may be very Spanish la 
appearance, they nonetheless contain those same elements of universality that are 
present In the finer works of any national literature. 


*-dcl b£o, "Boat in Hew York,*' p, 186, 

^Lorca’s famous lecture on the duemde, onetad in footnote 2, page 21, also 
contains this f urnary of an. allegory on*tKo"”rmturj of the duantia i ". . . the 
intellect, in often tha ornr.y of poetry, beomioa it Imitates too much, because it 
seta hisron a aharp*®dg®d throne and makes hiss forget that suddenly the ants may 
devour him, * » • Angel and muse come from w5 thout. The angel gives light, the 
mss gives form* • • • golden broad or folds of th® tunic* the post receives rules 
in hit? shrubbery of laurels* Yet the daemon has to be wakened in the ultimate 
recesses of th© blood. It mans to reject 'tea angel and kick out th© muse* To shed 
all awe of ths fragrance of violets which ©ighteenth-oentury poetry exhales, and 
all am of ths greet telescope in whose lenses th© muse falls asleep, sick of 
limit*, Ths true struggle la with the duende> the daemon. H (Baraa, op. cifc. , 
p, 132.) It sight be vary interesting to recall this observation of He plow. 

I ’bright’* whan ©on*titering those of his protagonists who battle both for and 

against that nature within themselves that searasa to be the antagonist of all law 
set up by nationalising men. 

^Banea, og, cit* , p. 3h. 
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The purpose of this work is net, a.^aln, to show these influences at each 
mnifeetation, but rather to understand their ®mra]. effect upon each of -the 
plays, and to delve most heavily into that area suggested by del Rio (see p. 21 
above). The life of Spain that Lorca used m the background for these three 
plays—that of the lonan-Arabic-Madiaval Catholic tradition—is perhaps of the 
greatest moment, since it is that which is largely imitated in the plays} it i© 
this tradition from which the dramatic action ms derived through Lorca*© vision 
and artistic transformation of it Into dram. It is the universal within this 
particular tradition that toroa caught, and for which he is estsomob. 

With Blood Wedding Lorca began his art's tic interpretation of the people, 
and particularly of the woman, of rural Spain# Ik? general social background 
painted in that play is the one to run through all bio following play©* The 
alterations of focus, of mood, of artistic technique, that occur in terta© and 
Alba will be the major concerns in dealing with these subsequent works. 















CBAFTHE IX 

blood msmm 

As was seen in the previous chapter, tpala retains in this century certain 

fandanoRtal social attitudes, in thenselvoe a total cosmology, a tradition roirsmni 

from the Middle Agee, It was also at this s&m milieu which produced the stage of 

the Golden Age, and. of which Lorca beoeaa increasingly aware to the point that he 

ma able, starting with Blood Nodding, to achieve a synthesis of this tradition and 

the dnsaatic fora* f ith La farraoa Lorca evidently cams upon the final keys toward 

hie syntheaia—-his experience with the great classics and the peoples of rural 

Spain put him in a position, artistically and culturally, apparently analogous to 

Shakespeare’s, as it han been defined by fergussom 

If the medieval tradition was alive in Shakespeare** tine, it was as a 
"habit of thought and feeling* rather than m m explicit and integrated 
philosophy. But Shakespeare seeas to have felt the essential el«*mts of 
this great "theater* as alive still? to have assnssad that his audience 
would respond to than, and to have based his dramaturgy upon th®a#l 

la the m way lores, could notice the response of the .people of t»pain to the 
emotions of 'Lope and Calderon, could discern in the folk-song, the dance, the ever- 
present sense of death and "tragic sense of life," end the persistent and archaic 
codes of honor and chastity if** amo well-spri saga upon which the old waters and 
their contemporaries had built their dra®aturgy* In short, Lorca also intuitively 
understood the old traditions as still alive, and personally fait the response of 
the people to then, not os a response of persons evincing an intellectual admira¬ 
tion of the "classics" of thair race, but a response of utter identification of 
self with the dramatic act seen upon the stage, 

Iron those aspects of Spanish Ilfs basic to Blood Nodding com those 
filemnts of Lorca*a theatre that arc vary Greek, vary Elizabethan, vary primitive 

I TTT-n- -1 1 r rn- i r i ~ ■■-■■r .i- t --r-itir-r-,r- i -..r *******-ri t t — -— — ---- ******** - **mm# MWft 

^Forpussoa, og# cit., p# 131. 
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.and very modern* l 1 ® is Greek in the manner in which h© bind® each word in his 
drams to a rigid core* piercing through the scenes of the play* the hard toot 
binding iho underlying action or the play to its progressing plot form* He is 
Slixabetban, or 3 rowantic," in his ability to shift focuses, often with daasling 
suddenness, &2teraatiivj Quiet formality* with impassioned anguish, carrying the 
audience from one symbolic action to another quickly but always with a center of 
attention in the underlying dramatic action. This my be a result of his consist¬ 
ent um of the romance fora, but it also develops from his exploration of the 
dramatic action from many points of vie*s-. 1 *analo 20 UB n or symbolic actions. He is 
primitive in the manner in which he cuts through the superficial details of life 
to rsmL in his characters a vivid awareness of the ritual nature of life, a 
vivid sense of the ^beginning and end of all things" and to the expression of the 
racial tradition and "habit of thought and feeling" basis to the dramatic action. 

He is modern in Me understanding and critical definition of what tide vision of 
life Is for the Sptalard (see footnote 2, page 21, above), how it Has developed 
historically, and in his ability to transmute this vision to the stage with a 
very teen tistb-oontury us© of the theatrical, mdLvm and awareness of its potential 
|for artistic expression* These factors are derived directly from the Spanish 
"tragic sons® of life,'* from the form of Spanish literature* They arc certainly 
paralleled in other national drams* like .Lorca’s, dramas which grew up from a 
sense of life close to the ritual, to the celebration of those things like birth 
and marriage and fecundity and death that ara most Immediately apparent to an 
unsophisticated mind seeking an explanation of the nature of life ami developing 
from the search the beginnings of a mataphyrsie* 

The dramatic action of Blood bedding will be examined here as ft ritual 
action. The parti eulsr rite through which this is symbolised— { ho wedding—centers 
about one of the sort fUndasjsntal ptonomm in human life, the event of fecundity 
through the mi on of ran and woman* It will be shown that in Blood Wedding tela 
ritual sense expresses itself in the action of each character to find identifica¬ 
tion for his or her individual personality within the biological processes of life* 
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It is 'hoped that this "way of looking at* the dram will offer a xtseftti insight 
for a study of all of lores 1 s work, ant* that while it cannot hope to supply ary- 
thing like a final Interpretation, it will by inference east nam little ll^rt upon 
one basic question* how the spirit of rite and the spirit of tragedy are related, 
and how they separately express the nature of ran* 

Archaeological investigation during the past century has uncovered the @vi» 
dances of celebrations mom the early tribes of men having close ties to the 
origins of drama* the observance ef the passage of the seasons, the gods who ruled 
basic phases of men 4 # lives} the “rites of spring* and the deity to who® sacrifice 
was made to assure an abundant harvest.* This event, this "wadding,* will be used 
as the center, the focus, through which Blood --adding say achieve a logical cohesion* 
Lorca has taken an incident of a local vendetta, road In a n@wsfa.psr, and construct- 
ad o. complete story from it, which story is related m a series of event# presented 
upon the stage* The attraction of the incident was doubtless the manner in which 
it expressed—before the hand of tha artist was applied—so ®uch that is essential 
to the Spanish traditions* With hi# creative intuition he interpreted, through 
the devices of the plot, this social and cultural background, gave artistic arid 
dramatic fora to the celebration of the event of fecundity, the wedding, and re¬ 
vealed the attitudes of the tradition through which the celebration took its 
peculiar form am! ending. 

Mow this ritual action has been imparted to the basic vendetta story, and 
how tha ritual Inherent within the bpanish tradition is expressed in this tale of 
blood fetid, will be suggested by an examination of the process of the plot, the 
characters, and the way they Interrelate to reveal the underlying dramatic action* 
Anything but a lias-by-lino cossaentaiy on the play, with references baclcward and 

- -«.-----nr n r«i m nir ntiin i t-- 

*Cf,t Frankfort, og* cit*, and other books, particularly those of the 
Cambridge School of Classical Xnlhropologists, as* F. M. Coraford, Tha 

Origin of Attic Coasady (London* S* Arnold, and various works of Jam 

Harrison, ~TKose nmm show the anthropological bases of drama, the connections of 
dmsa end ritual and the origins and develops® at of both* This paper intends to 
suggest analogies between the bases of various national drams, and btttwsest the 
ways ih which this dram expresses a dramatic action basic to tha national 
i'tradition in which the dram is rooted* 
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forward to explicate the separate moments within the complex fabric of meanings 
and events, will be sc-scwhai lees than ideal, but this cannot be undertaken here* 

The opening scene* of the play immediately makes clear the central ln&i*e of 
the play in which the dramatic action is Implicit: the wedding* The oonesm of 
the characters, here, the Mother and her sen, the Bridegroom, is in that very basic 
necessity of passim;; along the line of life, in reproducing the body and the blood. 
The implications of ^aarriagG’' are examined as they era a force which create® anew 
and, through the experience of the .’other lit having seen her husband and son 
murdered in feuds, as a force which Implies inevitable death. Solidly implicit is 
the fear of this passion that destroys, a fear throughout the play that tempers 
the Mother*a reaction to every event. The second scene, with the neighbor, pm» 
sects this experience as a coamral force; the violence inherent within each act 
of life. Structurally there is in both seems a foreshadowing, by revelation of 
facts and attitudes, of whet will be seen in the subsequent scenes. 

The second part of Act X—Scene IVo-offars a second focus upon the idea of 
the wedding. The lullaby, with its dark imagery of passion, fear, and death, en¬ 
closes the entire seen© Ilka parentheses, its superficial tranquillity deepening 
the jagged movement of the scon©. To say that unhappy marriage is shown is merely 
to scratch the surface. There is introduced in the restless, seeking figure of the 
Leonardo that thing which will bring tragedy into the ritual. He is known enough 
from the previous scones, and is here soon enough, to sake this scone the first 
point of clarification of the elements within the play which foma the basic conflict 
within the human being's themselves. This opposition, properly defined and under* 
stood in relation to the play, is that of the passionate nature of man, versus fora, 
as that within the traditions of society through Which ear. attempts to live his life. 

It is not the noble savage against civilised nan, but a basic duality in the human 

. 

*7ha usage "scene” will denote the French meaning of the word, end "Scene" 
'will imply the structural entity created by Lores, of which there are seven in 
Blood ^adding, six in form, while in Alba there is no breakdown of Acta into 

sip#;-- -- — 
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will, Bubsequantly it will be shown that this conflict in no way ivplioa that 
Lorca is describing an action in which the protagonists are helpless pawns of their 
social environment. 

Scene Three of Act I again enlarges upon the wedding both as an action to 
«ka final the plans for "bringing together and Baking fruitful," in the images of 
the father, and as a presentation of the person of the bride. Her relation to the 
central lodge of the wedding is made plain, and through f is relation she is shown 
as the point of focus for the opposed element* within the play. She is made un¬ 
equivocally the major tragic protagonist of the play. Her very ambivalence, her 
inner strife between what is represented by the Bridegroom and by toonardo, show 
her as the person upon whom the finality of both ritual and story turn, Throughout 
the scene there is emphasised, by both Matter and lather, the theme of what 111® 
constitutes, end what marriage represents within this life* both factors arc, it 
is obvious, seen from a rigid framework that both persons live within, colored by 
their Individual relations to the biological cycle of life. The very ending of the 
sosn®-—aeXodrarAiic in the rapid galloping: past of teonardo on hi® horse—closes 
th« set with a snap, orrstalllsos suddenly and Brilliantly the entire dramatic, 
ritual movemnt and meaning of the act. It makes utterly clear the nature of the 
conflict that has boon indicated by placing upon the stage such diverse individual 
action® toward the wadding aid toward the ritual process of life. St brings into 

clear foe sis the duality of the Bride’s desires, the two element® that stretch her 

I ■ 

on the rack? passion and conformity. 

The first act serve®, than, to establish the ceremony of the wedding, and 
to shew that It alone cannot fulfill completely the necessities of man, as repn*- 
M nted by the 3ride and Leonardo, though for some— the Mother, that other, and 
Mdagreo®—it teay serve. *!» act makes clear that each person, within his own 
individuality, is improvising about the idea not simply of marriage but of the 
union of mn and woasn« It hints that the astir® play will become a lar^e imprevi- 
I Mtion, a saris® of sys&olic actions, cent®ring about this ritual phenomenon* 

•round the wedding a® it ie a fora devised to make socially acceptable this union. 
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and around passion as it is a disruptive loros within this fora when it is indulged 
in for its om oaks and not as an essential concomitant to fertility, as the trad¬ 
ition decrees and die Mother defines. 

Act II fresents the "bringing together® both of the persona and of the 
element© of the conflict. The opening scenes are of great Importance in clarifying 
the nature of that within the ritual which destroys the ritual, or is the inherent 
tragedy of the ritual. Leonardo’s words to the Bride splendidly define that part 
of mn which is the "lawless, 1 * which cannot be mds to conform to the formulas for 
living established by mn* 

To bum with desire and keep quiet about it is the greatest punish* 
mni we can bring: on ourselves, ^hat good was pride to ne—not seeing 
you, letting you lie awake night after Right? Bo good I It only served 
to bring the firs down on so| You think that tine heals and walls hid# 
things, but it isn’t true, it isn’t true! *ben things get that deep 
* Inside you there isn’t, anybody can change the«*l 

Thera in Leonardo is passion in its purely sexual, not procreative, manifestation* 
the desire of mm to unite with woman not for the passing along of the blood, line, 
hot for procreation, but for the ©vent of sexual and spiritual union itself. This 
is the challenge to the traditional Spanish sense of honor that has set up the 


if eras through which V e Mother, the Bridegrece*, the father, live and seek for & 
fulfillment of their individualities, that le at stake is the very essence of the 
tradition Which has through the centuries developed a rigid fora through which the 
ritual of lire met bo lived—an almost endless succession of "Thou musts*’ and 


|*?hou oust note® deprived of any essential humanity, made negative and death* 


conscious without concomitant insights into the human being as a creature of flesh 
as well as spirit* Leonardo and, to so m degree, the Bride begin to emerge clearly 
as that part of human nature that cannot find a complete satisfaction of the indi¬ 
vidual ego within the tradition, such in the way the artist cannot express himself 
completely through the advertising of Madison. Avenue. Through their breaking away 


^Federico Care{a Lorca, Blood Sodding, in Three Tragedies of Federico Garcia, 
rea, tram* Lie hard. L, 0 * Connell’ and 'JamesSreham-'K jaiu'’ ("i W TorET ’User tiiiis 1 . 


•■orsa, tram* ;;tcnarc a. un;omeii end James omhaja-Lujan {tm( xorks New oireetls 
mi, 60. Subsequent quotations from the plays will be denoted simply by a page 
reference to this volume s e.g,, *Pp, 79-81," 
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they create s lawlessness that cannot bo tolerated, that must bo punished by decree 
of the tradition of honor. 

The resaindor of the Scans dollops this increasing tana 5. on, focused in the 

figure of the nrf.de* ; ,: %r bloodiness, the result of her final attempts to restrain 

the •urging isipuleas to lawlessness, doalnatsa the act* The movements are rarvoua 

and restless, with rapidly shifting focuses of attention. The dialogue between 

Leonardo and his Wife at the and of the Seem points finally to hie attitude to 

marriage as it is ordained by the Spanish tradition to servo the ends of eexual 

anion and fecundity, 'The position of the as a participent in the ritual, sod 

ae a Spanish woman who mat fled the entire 'tardier of her lifa through taarriage, 

|. ■ 

is #o veil defined that it is expedient to reproduce the scene in Its entirety. 

wifi, let*® go# 

LEONARDO* Where? 

IM. To the church. But not on your Horse. You're coa&ng 
with am* 

tmmm* In the cart? 

W.IFS, T@ there anything else? 

USDMMDO* I*a act the kind of « to rid® in a cart* 

WIFS, Her I the wife to go to s wedding without her husband. I 
ean’t stand any mere of this) 

LiSiARDQ# Either can II 

WIPE, And why do you look at ma that way? lith a thorn la 
each eye, 

fJOMRDO* l49t*s go. 

WIF®, I don* t krsorr what*s happening# But X think, and I donH want 
to think* One thing I do know. X‘« already cast off by you. But I haws 
a son. And another coming. And so it goes* My mother's fata was the 
sane, lull, I*a not Moving from here* 

Voices fro** outside. 

—Wr?^' 'Xayou leave your house for the church 
B«®e«ber you leave like a star* 

WTFS. Bemefoer you leave like a star) 

T left ay house like that too* They could have stuffed the 
•hole countryside in my south. I was that trusting. 
hEOWAnm, rising, Let*s go l 
WIFE* But you with me) 

L;eomM50, Yes. 

Eausa. 

ftart moving) 

They la aw , 

v^5^?T* As you leave your house for the church, 

K«B99siber you leave like & star* 

Sim 0UPTAIM-X 


A Pp. 66-6?. Thu aong of the celebrants C’‘Voices") wan revised by the 
present writer to eliminate the doggerel of the 0*Conmll-’:rahaai-Lujan translation. 
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Here Is clarified the life’s tragedy* and, at the saa® time, that of tha Spanish 
woman who goes into marriage so guilelessly, so open-mouthed with wonder and hope* 
may find nothing loft her but resignation to the husband's will, to endless pro* 
creation without concomitant spiritual values in the relationship* This is but 
another side of the ooin as the Mother found it, and as she is to feel it euan sore. 
Scene Two—the festivities foliosing th® marriage coreaca^--brings the 
conflict to its denouement* It is a beautifully constructed unit, containing trncy 
rapidly alternating snatches of dialogue, against a background of figures .roving 
across tha stage with an increasingly phrenetic pattern* In the seem between the 
Father and the Mother, concern over the fecundity of the union—tha need for sens 
to work the land—ie juxtaposed to tha repeated intimations of death. The gay ex¬ 
changes and oly jokes about the coming sexual act aro undercut by the appearances 
of Leonardo, nervous and without lines, by the Bride’s almost deathly gravity, by 
her rejection of the Bridegroom's well-asant but callously executed advances, and 
finally by the searching of the ’"ife for Leonardo and of several persons for the 
Bride, Tha Mother's affectionate advice to her son underline his own ineffectual* 
ness in the face of the Mark" .meanings of the 3ridej immediately prior to the 
flight, her speech is an ironic juxtaposition of the way **things should be** with 
the factor of illicit passion* 

Try to be loving with your wife, and if you see she's acting foolish 
or touchy, caress her in a way that will hurt her a litiles & strong 
hug, a bite and than a soft kiss. Kot bo she'll be angry, but just so 
she'll feel you're the man, the boss, the one who fives orders. I 
learned that fires your father. And since you don't Sieve him, I have to 
be the om to tell you about those strone defenses** 

Hsre is the Spanish tradition at its strongest, and the words of Barca on the 
relative positions of aan and woman in tha tradition (aee p* , above) echo .mean¬ 
ingfully* 

The atmosphere of tension and explosive energy is climaxed by the wife's 
cries that Leonardo and the Bride have fled,, "With their arms around each other, they 
rode off like a shooting star!*2 Instantly the ritual has reached its head) instantly 
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‘one perceives, with the Mother's words, "The hour of blood has cos® again**! that 
life has again given it* evidence* as beneath the face lies the skull, so beneath 
man’s attempts to discover a fulfillment- for his life through a carrying out of the 
traditional forme in which he lives, is death.. In a sense, the remainder of the 
play constitutes the writhings of the tradition and the ritual fulfilling themselves 
in the death that has seemd inevitable since the opening lines. ’’Blood” has be¬ 
come a couble-eniendre, the blood of fecundity and the pass!nr, along of life, and 
the blood of the blooding corpse. t Q th derive fro® the wadding. The part of man 
that revolts against the tradition, that cannot by its very nature seek expression 
through the smug ceremonies of the tradittoa, has again broken loose. At this point 
it becomes clear that this story of one vendetta has been raised, through the 
artistic perception and transmutation of the event and its inherent dramatic action, 
to the position of symbols through the particular there has coaie about an expres¬ 
sion of the general. This made store emphatic by the third act, with its even 
greater removal from concrete reality, with its characters speaking out of a deep 
racial and cultural consciousness of man’s biological cycle of life. 

Before condemning Lorca for hie introduction of symbolic figures into Act 

HI, one must think about the ritual action of the play as it expresses both the 

Spanish cultural tradition and the fundamental human action—of which the dram tie 

action of the play is an integral part as it concerns man’s attempt to give .meaning 

to life through the ritual—of seeking knowledge of the nature of naan. Honig has 

grasped the implications wall when he says* 

From the standpoint of the play’s imaginative developmentfigure^"* 
are not artifices by which extra-human forces intrude into the dramatic 
situation, as in the old Greek tragedy. Father, they serve to indicate 
most -powerfully t'm fata which the human actors nave 

s eTvm"’"frm .file 'very''' beginning , fsaW xs’TKa ' p.jrs'o'nal c re a t ion of' each 

cKarac'^er' '"m£ a i» 8 K 0 d r Hgure in sanctified descent from a hidden 

scaffold above*2 

’Shat is happening is simply that the third act is progressing to another level of 
symbolism, one in which the tragic implications of the tradition are being made more 


a*, p, 162} italics are those of the present writer. 
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overtly apparent by the playwright. As %adg noted, death has bean carried within 
each character fern the very begtimiag, and Bares and Lorca himself bare seen it 
carried always clots to the surface of the Spanish consciousness. I roia the begif*» 
nisf to the start of Act Ilf the characters have been their own chorus, thasaeelvss 
oowamting upon the ’underlying action through their own constantly repeated, atti¬ 
tudes or, the way life la, end through their individual action© devolving from their 
place within the biological ritual, how the chorus and death separate themselves 
from the characters, ess am « position from which they '*>ay observe and consent upon 
the human beings in action. They am, in essence, the symbol© for the symbolic 
action in which the protagonists have boon enraged. Snatches of the dialogue among 
the thro® Woodcutters will serve to throw some little light upon their contribution 
to the ritual action* 


FIRST WQDCQ7T%P.+ The world is wide. Everybody can live in it* 
mm W3QBGOTTSR* But thay‘11 kill the®, 

88&M© W&SXSSTffSR* You hare to follow your passion . They did right 


blood wee stem 


FIRST 

wmxmrm* 

8 300111: 

) WOC83CSTOSR. 

up by 'Hie 

earth* 

FIRST 

WCSXXt WER, 


alive with i. 


TO iba bridegroom win find thorn with or without the 

soon. 1 saw him set out. like a raging: star* Hi* face the color of ashes. 

He looked tha fata of all his clan. 

^ *"' '"'fis'clan" of dead mn living in trie aid die of tha 

street. 

*#«■*# 

TMPV TfOODCOTTO, 0 evil moon] 

Leave for their love a branch in shadow* 

FUST WOODCUTTER. 0 sorrowing raoon] 

besva for their love a branch in shadow.^ 

u 

froa the first series of linos am hears Leonardo's voice crying out for release 
pom his is^risonment in marriage, from the second tha -Mother * a anguish in heap dead 
mn whose gushing blood she licked from her hands because it was hers, and fr m all 
pree such « cry of compassion on® alaoat wonders if it way be Lorca*% coning frm 
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his artistic anonymity to essay & moment of poetic understanding of the plight at 
the human being as he tries to outwit inevitable* daath. 

From this chorus oa do®# begin to perceive clearly certain of the under— 
standing# of life basic to the Spanish tradition* "lou have to follow your passion*” 
“They wore deceiving themselves but at the last blood was stronger." Inevitably a 
man must follow, or bo untrue to himself by self-deception, his passion, his blood. 
Here is inherent the Idea of the chorus that it is the passion of the blood which 
drive® men to the landlessness off Leonardo, and that for him. and the Bride to have 
denied their passion, as they had done till the point they fled, was the great 
deoapt l o nv —the central human flow—of the play* This was the line of their blood 
that they should have taken} in it would have lata their fulfillment, as in her 
adherence to her cam interpretation of life the Uother's lay. In the reference to 
the Bridegroom there Is implicit the statement of-his blood*s destiny* "dead men 
lying in the middle of the »tract* B The Moon and the Beggar Woman arc the abstrac¬ 
tions of death, are -given a plastic form in the drama. Lorca himself saw them 
lurkin-.’ as a constant preoccupation of the Spanish mind (see footnote 2, p* 21, 
above) «nd also as 'm Implanted this preoccupation with the life and death processes 
within each character in his play, L&oh is certainly a different aspect of death, 
different instruments* it is the loan that will light the path, the Beggar Sown 
who will lead the persons, the path to death* Angel del Idfo has remarked that the 
soon is constantly the symbol of death throughout Lorca's works** The long poetic 
speech of the moon is composed of & series of abstract images, cold, hard, sharp— 
of death seeking to take away life by finding "the warm breast in which to get 
vara#” 2 There is an almost unbearable malevolence as those two figures coolly 
discuss their want, blood} abstracted from men's being as he hurries along the path 
to death, they wait to forestall hist at ovary tarn* 

3130 AE WOMASf* Light up the waistcoat and open the buttons* the 
teniv©® will know the path after that* 













mil* ant lot the® be a lorr time a—dying. So the blood/will 
slid© its delicate hissing between <sy flaprs#/l<K)Jc hour ray ashon 
valleys, already are waldng/in longing for this fountain of shuddering 
fashes! A 

definite focus the death that has relontlosel j 
carried through the play on the Mother*© tongue, 
loss, nervous movements of the characters trying to find a way to cheat death by 


These figures bring into a final 


and has been Implicit in the rest* 


fulfilling the line of their blood 


■The Bridegroom awl a louth enter) from the wonts of the foresr it can be 
through this one experience, more than hinsolf—he 1» now ths 
r®presentation of his entire blood line, as the Third Woodcutter suggested* By 
experience he bee corse 'to knew shat his Mother has constantly related to him, and 
he is now the instrument of the Spanish tradition of honor 


8@®n he has become 


'is blood has bmn 


insulted, and he will risk death to set things aright. He is led off by Death, in 


Lika the closing parentlsesis of the lullaby in 


ths guise of the %f®ar Woman, 

Act X, Scene Two, ths Woodcutters appear again—their final plea to Death is sowed 
up In the line M Don*t lay flowers over the wadding! 

Th* scam closing- Act XXX, Scene One, between the Bride and Leonardo, is 


described in understatement by Lorcas “This whole scene is violent, full of great 
The Pride*© lime of Act IT, trhsm her will is bant- sharply under the 


sensuality 


rush of passed on Leonardo brings* 

X can't listen to you. X can't listen to your voice. It*© m 
though I*d drunk a bottle of anise and fallen asleep wrapped in a 
quilt of rosea. It .pull© m along, and I know I*» drowning--»'i»t X 
go on dowa.k 


are re-echoed in her lines hero, th© entire scene being in crisp drama tie poetsy. 


dassling with imagery. The Bride is torn between her two solves, passion and pride* 


Such of the scan® 


ores though the wedding 


*P. BSt this plea is ironically echoed by the lines of the Beggar f«a 
37 beicsr)* “Over the golden, flower, dirty sand.** 





1® aeedwdi to understand this final raitearatioxi of the passion so basic in aaa’s 


ha hourida of cc tab- 


ulfill within 


ns tars foot m longer possible for these two to 


listed morality# 

HlPi, * , # Bat leave meI/For if 1 «« able to kill you/I'd 

wrap you round in a shroud/with the edges bordered in violets,/ 

Oh, shot lamnting, what ?ire,/sw«eips u|*«Krd through ay head!/ 

tlOMIBO* Wtmi glass splinters are stuck in sgr Umgusl/ba cause 
I tried to forgot you/and; put s wall of s tom/be tween your house and 
nine ./It* s true# You ram®ssbar?/And when I saw you in the distance/ 

I threw send in my #yos*/But I was rid in” a horse/and tbs horse went 
straight to your door*/And the silver pins of your wedding/tumsd ay 
nd blood black,And in to our dress wan ehoklng/ay flesh with Its 
poisoned weeds#/3h, it isn’t ay fault—/the fault is the earth’s—/ 
and this fregraneo that you exhale/from your breasts and. your braids. 

»H)1» Oh, how untruei 2 want/frea you noither bod nor food,/ 
yet there** not. a ntaute each day/that I don’t want to b» with you/ 
because you drag we, and X cows,/then you tell me to go back/and 1 


LI^MAFDO, let’s go to a hidden cwwM-rw X way love you forever,/ 
for to we tha people don’t matter ,/nor the weaea they throw on os# 

Ha aabraces hear strongly, 

fjtlXh&T’ fed ‘AH sleep at your watch over year draai»#/Naked, 

looking over tha fields,/a* though I wax® a bltsh,/Bec«asa that’s what 
I awl Oh, I lock at y w/mt& your beauty sears me# 

IMfMBW, Fir# is stirred by fira#//ha same tiny flase/will kill 
two tiny wheat heads together#/L@t*e gej* 

and, to anticipate, the anguished speech of the Bride to tha 


The above scan 


Mother, must be considered together, since the second derives so closely from the 


You would hsv© gone, too# 1 was © woman burning with desire, 
full of acres inside and out, and your son was a little bit of water 
from which X hoped for children, land, health) but tha other ona was 
a dark river, choked with brush, that brought me near the undertons of 
its rushes and Its whispered song# Aral X went along with your son who 
was like a little boy of cold water— and the other one sent against m 
Hundreds of birds Who got in sqr way and left white frost on ssy wounds, 
ay wounds of a poor withered woman, of a girl caressed by fire, I 
didn’t want to? rarwaber that! 1 didn’t went to# Your son was say destlnj 
and X have not betrayed him, but tha other one’s arm dragged ao along 
like the pull of the sea. Ilka the head toss of a stale, and he would have 
dragged m always, always, always—oven if I wore an old woman and all 
your son’s mm held m by the hsirl® 


S'?«38# hsonardo’s line, • • for m the people don’t matter • 
is echoed almost verbatim in Adda’s defiance of Martirlo in Alba# 
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Hera is the final definition of the lawlessness that breaks through the restraints 
of the traditions of Spanish society and, indeed, through the bounds of established 
Christian norsllty* In the Bride's speech to the JSother it is obvious that while 
am part of her muted to soak its human falfillaaiit within tho recognised form 
of marriage, ansthor part soran&sd out for contact with passion, a thing ehe could 
not experience with the Brldogroon as iaras could not experience it with Juan, nor 
the daughters in Alba through their enforced virginity*. It Is imperative to under** — 
stand that l area created this consciously, the, t ha put Into these seams his vision 
of this duality in nan*s nature. Is not this duality the human ailwmt that borca 
has Interpolated into his story of blood fetid? It would seem so* 

Seam Two of Act III is begun by two girls winding skeins of red yarn, in 
a setting of dead white vaulted arches, without ©van tha shadow of perspective# 

Their short 11ms of imgistic poetry Incorporate the sense of their activity* the 
skein of life ha® nm bmn lived. This is life# an ancient ceremony taking place 
at the critical (sonants within the biological ritual of life* birth and death# 

Th@ relation of marriage and death is made throughout the girls* lines, till the 
Beggar Woasa herself enters to describe the events* 

Crushed flowers for eyes, and their teeth/two fistfuls of 
hard-froaen em«*/3oth of th@a fell, and the Bride rotums/wl th bleed* 
stains on her skirt and hair./And they corns covered with two sheet*/ 
carried on the shoulders of two tall boya./Thet* a how it waej nothing: 
store, "Thai ?mr> fitting./Ovar the golden fltwar, dirty sand**• 

Both mm are daadi Chi tha story level, it m& a double death) to the ritual action* 

it was a syobol of the two parts of sum's nature—of the Bride's desire®—*destroying 

each other because they could not live om without tha other; blood cancelling out 

blood, the -father has seen the complete obliteration of her family, and in the 

I 

effort to continue tho blood line has soon death occur again. To the Bride's pis* 

:«b*s cast only reply* 

But what does your good ’naros natter to m? Ihat does your death Matter 
to s»? that docs anything about argrthing matter to as? Blossd'd be the 
wheat, 3 talks, because say eons am under them blessed be the rain, because 
it wets tha faco of the dead, Biasa^f! be God, who stretches us out together 
to rest** 
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For her there la loft only m ire troubled exlstttnos in which to seek ccss-elation, 
not through participation in life but through rsegjtwy* 

They'ra all dead now* and at midnight 1*11 sie#->p, simp without 
terror of ram or knives* Other rtath&re will go to their window#, lashed 
by rain, to watch for their eons 1 faces* '-at not. I. And of say dreams 
1*11 make fe cold Ivory dove that, will carry oamelias of white frost to the 
graveyard, ’hit nof not graveyard, not i-^myard* the couch of earth, the 
bed that shelters then and rooks the® in die sky, ... We have terrible 
days ahead* X want to one no one, the earth and I, % grief arid I, And 
these four walls, Ay-y-y* Ay-y-yJ^ 

The final linos of the play, forming almost a recitative between the Mother and tba 
Bride, describe the awful event of death* for in the event itself. In the "drama* 
in its ancient and orl-tinal waning, have they found collectively the final signif¬ 
icance of the ritual, md seen acted out the dreadful consequence of the Spanish 
tradition of honor* The woman who join in the mourning are Indeed the woven of 
Spain, for ass the Mother has suffered eo it osy bo, because they live In the same 
tradition, their lot to suffer. Their mourning spreads the weaning of the id,tail 
to the vary Malts of the society* 

. 

Certain basic definitions- have to bo Mid® as to the present line of critical 
thought before final analyses oars be attempted. It nay be said that to speak of tb$ 
conflict of 'the play being between the Spanish tradition and the force of man’s 
passion is to say that the play is a social dram. The statements that the ferns 
of human society, here represented by the codes within the Spanish tradition, do 
not penalt full play to the entirety of man*a nature, might be interacted as im¬ 
plicitly suggest! ng a form of racial anarchy* Distinctly net! The conflict of the 
pipy If within the individuals as they symbolise the consciousness within the 
culture of the duality of man's desires, neither of which is good or bad in itself, 

k society In which the tenets of the traditions of medieval Spain, of the 
Old and the blood feud, is the one Lorca has chosen to use in all three plays to be 
considered* The society if?, to the degree t -1 its tenets are basic to an under¬ 
standing of the play, a participant in the draw*. So was the society of iWicloan 

X P, 9y. 
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Athens and at Tte &®r Britain implicit in the play* ©f those epochs. The attitude** 
ambition®? and failing® of the protagor&sts of that drama were to a degree in¬ 
fluenced by their anvtroonsnts* and the varying degrees of ttmaleasncsss implicit 
'within the plays or characters have kept the draaiss sacra or leas alive today. If 
this *mm not at least partially truss, titers would be no re aeon why such dram did 
not exist in all 8>c<-», nor any ox da nation of why thakospeare wrote differently 
fro» Sophocles, and vlce-varsa. Ow particfLar characteristic of the bpanlsh 
society of Lorca* s plays is, as was suer, in the previous chapter* its peculiar 
awareness of death, its highly davalopec and variegated code® of honor, it® distinct 
attitudes toward mxt in sum* a very rigid sat of standards of life* sme a constant 
awareness of these standard* and attitudes at m&ty minute. This is the clay «w» 
Shich Lorca*s creative intuition worked* the processes of the life within this 
society the &m& ha imitates. 

If Lorca is mnAmmAng arty part of this society it la only la the saa® way 
that -Shakespeare teadawasd by portrayal the degenerate court life ot the uaurpiag 
king in %alet. to an American audience the scene of this sort of existence way bs 
apjmlling—t-o the Spanish audience there can be a much sera imodiato response 
because there is sore personal identification with the imitated action, **tet Lorca 
is doing: i* painting this aspect of Spanish life as ha sees and fools its effects* 
showing the -poopis with a definite attitude toward marriage and the relation of tbs 
saxes* with a hattnfclnr fear of death* and elec with an element of some that drives 
the® to value passion over taking part in the formalised life which the iraditloa 
sanctions. The tragedy door, not lie in the fact that man acts c-n passion* but 
rather that certain psarao w — "t he Bride* Terna* ,? crnarda, Albs—«* , sake for tneasalves 
rulan of conduct so rigid that they are unable to find eoaplcb* ful/llXsant for 
ttesmeXvoo within the pattern of morality they ter© adopted. The tendencies toward* 
or possibilities of, sash strait adherence does He in the social philosophy, but 
it is only the peculiar quirks of these Individual personalities which pemlts the 
growth of meh absolute mp&ivisrt toward life* 
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In Blood Wedding the Mother and -Leonardo stand at the opposite poles, she 
the symbol of the traditions of Spain, he the symbol of that part of man which can¬ 
not find expression for itself within those forms. Both are sympathetic characters, 


not in all they do, but in general. The Bride contains parts of both within her, 
for hers is the crucial decision of the play. She is the most rounded of the 
persons in the drama. In a very real way the sole failure of Blood Wedding as 
completely a work of art exists here* the personae are at times more symbol than 
human being. They came into being because the incident of which he read excited 
Lorca, because there was inherent in it so much of the Spain he wished to express, 
a Spain of which he was a part yet could see with artistic objectivity. Each 
character failed to attain a completion in the transplantation from the newspaper 
to the drama, remained too much symbols of certain characteristics within the 
country’s tradition that the playwright felt within the story. Francisco Garcia 

I L 

Lorca has summed up this Idea very well. 

■ I fpr 

... in drama such as Federico’s the characters (the leading characters 
much more than the minor ones) are rather in the nature of symbols than 
of individual beings. And this, in short, is what the great Spanish 
theatre ha$| been able to do better than any other great theatre. Neither 
Don Juan, nor Fuente Ovejuna, nor the Ma; or of Zalamea, nor Sigismund 
embody individual beingsj neither may they be measured by a ’’psychological” 
criterion. Nevertheless, there are no literary characters who better 
identify themselves with their audiences. There is no theatre which em¬ 
bodies more profoundly than the Spanish theatre the character, the hopes, 
the beliefs and the dreams of the people of its country.1 

In this failing one sees, as the above remarks imply, a basic weakness of the liter¬ 
ature of Spain when judged by standards not native to the literary tradition of the 
country. 

If, then, Lorca was merely transcribing a dramatic action representative 
of the Spain he knew so well, through what focus was the artistic translation into 
dramatic form made? The playwright's brother again comments significantly upon this 
question: 

From the field of the vary human passions of concrete beings he the play¬ 
wright he removes to an unreal world, one in which the apnearanees of 
mysterious and fantastic players ... are possible. Then he makes the 


^ Three Tragedies, Prologue, p. 13. 
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flash-anil-blo-Dci characters rise to a ^tes loss real, one which converts 
than Into forces wheee iacentivs© are oats id® theasslvoe* At th* play*® 
climax, am of the character© say® this: 

"for th® fault is not nine) 
iha fault is the Qarth»s* ,? 

And. a lesser am t 

"Blood that sees the light 
is drunk up by the «arth. n 

In this fusion with nature—for sore than nature It is Earth herself they 
tread on—the character© have lost ii^dviduality. They have moved away 
tvm the newspaper account ft*c® which they c mm but they have galnett in 
human and poetic significance. They have been converted into anonymous 
being© who possess a country’© generic character, who are opposed by a 
tragic personage, their fate, and who are led by this fate among songs 
and™premonitions toward death. A® the street poet, Pedro Salim®, ©ay®, 

*Blood bedding gives body, dramatic realisation, and th® category of 
great arV te a concept of human life borne along time’s length in a 
people’s iimjomost being and. traditionally remembered and kept alive In 
its th,® concept of human fatality. 

A statement by IJonig may serve as a point of departure for this consideration. 

Speaking of the Bother** attitude at the end of Blood Wedding , he aayat 

Death is constantly washing the accumulation of personal grief assy 
from the cloth of lifaj it cannot bring mr® tragedy than that, lot, 
the acceptance of death on these term ia ©con Isas through Catholic 
morality than through the knowledge of biological ritual, Lorca wishBd 
to take abstract death and the passage to heaven out of thought, and to 
substitute the knowledge of death In everything directly pereeptible on 
earth. . . . is neither foul nor ugly 5 It Is only the withering 

of strong awontainous thing# and weak colorful things. Weighing Catholic 
morality as it is conventionally preached, 'Lorca find® that it does® not 
safeguard the innocent of spirit. On the contrary. Innocence invitee a 
terrible fate which not even martyrdom can sanctify. In tins deed itself, 
life 1 © minimised, endangered, and finally atrophied, What exists in 
nan a ad all of nature is that perfection of sensual reality which needs 
no compensation in an afterlife . 2 

Honig perhaps infer® a bit too much what Lorca wanted to doj nonetheless th® lines 
do bear him out to a degree, for it is not to Sod, n«r to prey®re for the deceased, 
that the women turn at the point of their tragedy, but to a heightened awareness of 
the for®.© of ratuaro—*th 0 min, the wheat, the flowers. Deity is present only as 
that which stretches mn out to rest. 

The key phrase in Homlg’s statement is "sensual reality.* Again ho implies 
too strengly—parhape tmintentlorally—that Lorca's syrape.thins mm entirely with 


~* Tbld », pp, 20*21| quotation from i'mlro Salinas, Lttoratnra Kspaaola dal 
Slglo tX n®rid* Editorial Seneca, 191*1}# ' .... 

2 h«mlg, ©ts, oit, , p, 161. 
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Leonardo, who was the apparent praponant of such a reality, This is certainly not 
true, though at the seme fciae Leonardo wee no sore a villain than the Mother# In 

; 

the earn may in Terns, there is as such sympathy for the heroins*® single-minded 
drive to satamity, as for the neigWbomliig women who preach the resignation of 'the 
tradition} in Alba for the "lawlessness* of Adela, as there is for the unstated 
necessity of saainteining so* boundaries against complete anti-social actions. 

Shat must be inferred judiciously from Honig*# remarks is that Lorca recognised 
that there ie a "sensual reality" for which &cm part of the human nature longs, 
and that often a particular human being is unable to achieve the contact with it 
within the taoml bounds of any social tradition, Leonardo and, in part, the Bride, 
are symbols of this: they are "natural mates* as are Term and Tic tor, Mela and 
3»ps, but are kept apart not early by the nature of the social str useiuro—because 
.Leonardo could act provide the wealth the Father coveted—but most basically 
because of the Bride’s fear of her own passion and inability to sake her two 
desires exist jointly* 

But lores does not take part in the play 'to praise or to condemn} the Wood¬ 
cutters speak the wisdom of the Spanish tradition as much as the Mother* % 
peasants the picture of the people and the tradition® within which they live, 1® 
seas finally—and makes this the essential conflict of each play—the existence of 
this duality in man’s nature, and the tragedy it can bring. The artistic focus 
of Blood Wadding, and of the other two plays m wall, is on the fact that particular 
parsons adhere in such a way to specific ideas extant within their enviroswsnts, 
and adhere to thorn with such rigidity, that they ere inevitably lad to tragedy. 

In this way, although she may bo a symbolic figure, the Mother does create 
her own tragedy* She has within her experience the sens© of what can happen within 
the ritual of life, nonetheless, despite her forebodings about the wedding, she 
allows it to take place in order that the ritual asy proceed. The end of Seans 
One of Act 1 points this up: at this point she has enough knowledge of the Bride 
that, combined with her pest grief, sight well sake her put a stop to the 
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proceedings. torea. syt&elisee this in one of those frequent moments in his Works 
when his visas! sensibility predominates over hi® poetic, or eosplstaente it per* 
fectly. 

SB10SBCH. Don*t get In the way of year son*a happiness* Don't say 
anything to hda. lou're old. Do aa I# It*a time for you and m to 
keep quiet. 

MGfHEE. 1*11 say nothing to him. 

HBIOR30R* kiaoing her, nothing. 

ISGTPEi , o air ily. cuofs things . . . i 

SRIQflfWIU *!sn going* % ma will soon be easting in from the fields# 

MGTISI8* !!eve you aver known such a hot sun? 

flEiBHICil. The children carrying mt&r mi to the reapers are black 
with it# Goodbye* ww. 

ttHBEFt. Goodbye. 

The Mother starts toward the door at the left, Halfway there she stop® 
and slowly crosses herself. 

CURTAIN 1 

As she crosses hnreelf, the sense of something portentious must be patent to an 
audience*--the sense of doom that hangs over the entire play. At that moment she 
decides to say nothing the tragedy is set well underway. 

The 'Bride- also creates her own tragedy, for m Ms been pointed mil before 
(see p. U0, above), her decision to flee is the crucial ora in the play. &h® does 
not possess the complete identification with the traditional forms that the Mother 
does, and 1® in the balance b©tween thee© t&rm and the acceptance of Mr passion* 
ate nature. Tha split in focus between the other and the Bride may well be a 
alnor weakness in the structure of the play* the decision of die latter would 
appear to sake her a bit more the central protagonist, finally, however, one must 
look ©leewter® for the thing in which the drama receives its complete focus i if 
cot in & protagonist, somewhere else* 

In this same way it will be seen that the tragedies of lama- ami of Bernards 

Alba are the creations of these two female heroines, that in their am peculiar 
personal interpretation of the prevailing social traditions lie the flaws of human 
nature that create the tragedies. In Blood Podding, the two tragedies are the 
result of a strict adherence to the letter of the- codes. If this (teas not seen 
plausible for the Bride, consider the fact that she did not marry Leonardo, the 
seat natural step for her to have taken? Shy? Because ha was not landed like the 
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ikddegrooa, a concession to hsr father’s attitude that in easing together there 

watt to# increase, always incroaao, not only of children but in the fertility end 

wealth of the land* 1 Also in her Is a •very distinct clamant of fear—*® fear of 

passion Itself, as term feared it* to taemrde the Bride says* 

A aan with a hares know a lot of things end can do a lot to ride rough¬ 
shod over a girl stuck out in the depart* ft,it I have eiy pride. And 
that’s why i’a getting married* 1*11 lock my*slf In with agr husband and 
then I’ll have to low# his aborts everyone else. 2 

Through pride she will accept the traditional marriage—.actually, one of her tragic 

errors of judgment ? m» committed long before the play opens, in refusing Leonardo, 

and accepting the Srldagrooa* Contrasted, to tha hr tele’s fear of passion for its 

own sake is the Mother’s attitude t© it, an attitude completely acceptable id thin 

the forms of bar life* Hot only is this decision outside the play, bat also her 

resolution to flea with. Leonardo* This is a drees tie weakness certainly. :'w 

second tragic taw lisa in defying the coos* 

lour father, ho used to take ass. that’# the way with assn of good stock| 
good blood* lour grandfather left a son on every corner. That’s what 
I like* ken, aenj wheat, wheat*3 

Here is the Spain where sax is completely fecundity, woaan only the sued, sen the 
instrsaaet* 

If neither the Mother nor the Bride is the focus of the dramatic action of 
Hood fedktiag, who or what is? The wedding I As the discussion of the dram’s 
aowasont attempted to suggest generally, the symbolic action of the play revolves 
about this focus—all activity is directed toward it, each moment of the dialogue 
in one way or another ooumnia upon the event, actions are juxtaposed to give 
particular shadings of weaning to it* It is in this central iaage that the draaat- 

ie action of fttoocf We&ilng receives its Identification as a ritual action* A 

f. z 

wedding is both a rite in itself and a pert of the ritual of life twan proceeds 
froa birth to death* It Is an established form that symbolises the union of the 

] I it -.—r~ r "irm-f- - i r ~ t - t -1—‘-•r* ■ - -*——— — -■■ *■--— —— —- - - —;—- -w. . .» .. . ..~ — 

■kjf* ^rtlmilitrly* Dlooe -Adding , pp* h9~$l and 60-70* 

? r. 60 * 

3 Pp. 3£*36» 
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sexes and 1® anticipatory to fecundity. i@t the fact that It Is an. established 
form, and not © ^natural* prelude to fecundity in the sense that it is not nscae- 
Mjy # dose add another understanding to the play. 

lie it her the Mother nor Term nor Bernards Alba could admit for & mmtsto 
that such form were not needed; for the®, the rite was sacred and traditional, 
as indeed it was and :1s in Spain end the aiviltmd world in order to mlntein a 
social order* l^vartheloss, the way in which each of these woman clings to this 
or similar form bring© about a nullification of another part of human nature* 

This in m my implies that Leonardo and the Bride ware right aoraXly, or that 
Term was right morally to kill Juan, or Adela to indulge in a barnyard affair with 
Pape ®1 Sojwno* lather, it implies that the she meters failed to find within theta** 
salvos as hwrmn be tors the possibility of taking the right steps—for the Bride to 
aarry Leonardo years earlier, for l&rm to give herself to duaa fully and admit 
passion, for Bernard® to overlook the n my things ere done* end permit her 
daughters full female liras* 

A further insight into the ritael nature of the action oats, bo achieved by 
considering why loro® chose to mm the characters in Blood bedding as abstractly 
as he did* It ear. be mm without greet difficulty that each portion partakes in 
the action of the piny as their mm designates, each sees Ida* or herself as fill¬ 
ing a role in life which that mas identifies* frm, the Mother is not every 
Mother, nor the father every fathers it is just 'her® that they attain an individu¬ 
ality apart frm the pmdoatoantly symbolic nature of their characters* Each of 
them contains within their own individuality a peculiar pattern of behavior that he 
or she carries out through the course of the d mma* They act and react with a bard 
reality as this pattern indicates. This pattern is identical with the ritual actio* 
of each Individual—and it is basically the separate ritual actions that are identic 
fled by the abstract muses* Only leonerdo stay® apart, for only he does not »@k 
m individual identity through the traditional ferns| he refuses to fit in any way, 
; uid he alone acts outside any consideration of the dictates of the formulae* The 
'Mde, in .tear final confession, does fall within the tradition, it does not seem 
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possible to tbs present writer to explicate the use of these abstract, obvicpoeljr 
ays&olic noses in any way other then through relating then with the undarlylng 
symbolic structure of the plays im iced, om asy look back to the statements by the 
playwright* s brother (ms pp, !iO-Ll, above) for suggestions of the ©armor In which 
each of these personae mowed above or away fro® a concrete reality* 

In M} Lores 1 * plays are social or * thesis” only in that they are about 
persons who live within a peculiar social tradition elements of which they symbol¬ 
ise In their own person®, Each parson receives their final meaning through the 
perspective of this tradition, as Ferguesoa has attempted to ©how Hamlet may be 
understood completely only through tha tradition of mod isval-Elisabethan Sr.gl and* 
the tragedies lit in the inability of those characters to fled within the forms end 
fa rmlm of the tradition a complete fulfillment of their desired Identities as 
human beings. Tha action of each character as sect,- and recorded by Wea is to 
find this identityi as mother, father, whatever, these individual actions re¬ 
flect that of the plays, and Is Blood Tedding ' r ‘ particular show Has basic ritual 
of the sctf.cn, to identify the individual personality wi th the cycle of huaaa 
Ilf© and thereby give a moaning to th© n seif* of each person. 

The fcreshsdowiag of the following tun chapter# has been neeessaty to 
illustrate' hear the bsak^round of th© Spent*!'. tradition, m it is revealed in Hood 
tedding , carries throughout the series. Inherent to all is the sms artistic 
vision that perceives, not th© individual crushed by a cruel and impersonal society, 
but ths individual, and '.particularly the woman, forced to & bitter resignation 
because of something in human nature that 1® unable to adjust to the exigencies of 
living under a social code which no longer respond* to the needs of the individuals. 
This Is whet Sanchea means in saying, "Lorca saw 'the Spanish woman m a figure fell 
of tragic essences? her resignation was for him a muted poetry, and to him this was 
excitinf. f,i This Is the resignation Loroa inferred when he road in the newspaper 
of a blood fend, a vendetta, in eoa» hidden comer of Spain. It is Sanches again 

Sanches, eg. cit,, p. 6?. 
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who weofrnlsvs that this tale Is an epic, and as an ©pic a representslive of the 
bidden ambitions, achievements, failures, and truths of © rasa. 

torea Has given a moat theatrical brilliance to his romances, 
combining the opaque shades of the old romances with three greens and 
reels of his Andalusian world. This senSuall'Ii?"'of the atmosphere, a 
o haras tar is t ic of the "Roaamero gitano," but absent in the romance of 
the sixteenth century, could make us doubt £ha conmctionj/, but m 
analysis of the inlissata sense shows irreproachably it Is precisely that 
which suttee the ancient fora with the nodarn dram. The scans® of Stup e! 
W@d41.ng are a series of Intricate images that indicate a plot but efefSIs 
Sy'IJSSsalves constitute the predominant moments* almost epic 'touches of 
a soot detailed story. That is to say, right imro is that fragmentary 
aspect of the old rqw.neeg that lores stylised to hie mm uses In his 
poem, and. which howT^TTas moulded to the stage. ’Hi® styliastlon follows 
a theatrical nor®, but the rapid nevmcats, the nervous tracts It lone p recall 
the tectoitfatiS of tfcs rmtsaos. 1 

* * ♦ * • »•• « # ♦ # * • * » * ♦ *#*«#•* *#*«•«#*•*#*# 

Tha Spanish landscape, & landscape of 'unbridled passions, Is seas thing 
that Is always present. Blood ^.-eddini; in the "romancero gllano* made 
theatrical reality* Theatre awfSSSS? begin to be intertwimdj figures 
previously o ti rated, solely by a poo tie thread are now agitated toy a 
personal passion which forces th*» to fwrfora nervously. ... Tha tragic 
Integration which lore* felt intuitively «d which hs had attempted to 
express a bit earlier in m uncertain way, was new alive is bis restless 
end tormented characters.® 

• *»**♦*• ... ... ** »*•*#*, * . a . . . • ...**«.• 

Raaslon, the all-powerful active of the drama, is a metallic fore® 
expressed in gestures at one© dramatic, poetic, and violent. The spirit 
of the poetry ... is embroidered with the violence of the action, but 
often there appear passages of pare lyricism or of popular inspiration 
which soften the shock of the development. The thaaewp which soon are 
to be traditional in borca’e dramaturgy, stand out with great clarity* 
honor and death are already fait In gloomy presages, or seen, ugly and 

®enaeing*3 

At the end of Blood tedding, the haunting aewrles are of the Mother’s final 
resignation to her fat®, to the iotster-in-law 4 ® solemn advice to her daughter, her- 
self w the vie tin of the wheel of fate* 


You, back to your house./Ssravs and slots® in your house./To grow old 
and to w©ep*/dut behind closed deerg ./Sever again, ^either dead nor 
alive./%*li nail up mr windows/and lot reins and nights/fall on the 
bitter wads*/ ... Pat a well over your face,/tour children are yours,/ 
that’s all. On year bod/put a cross of ashos/whers big pillow was.« 


* Xbld» , p. 91. 

g Ibld« , p. $u 


3 lbM., p. #. 
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To m Marl atm audience these are mt pretty pictures* want to Infer m 
social mmto jp fw the playwright# a pl#a for tits ibrwi of Spain* But the massage 
1# not there# Instead, there Is a deep send oomplm poetic tinders tending of the 
nature of th®.Spanish tradition and of it® activations# a platare of the way it act# 
upon the haraan being* l& » vary real way it la difficult to make final Judpmts 
of a play like ;j iood Redding , beoausa it is as essentially unrealistic as lYaneise# 

. Girona lores *ae described its a drama in which the characters assume the generis 
character of the nation* It is a eery ©seiting play# and also a play which is rich 
in the spectacle of the human heir*? in conflict with his personal fate* It® »trac¬ 
tor* and content arc no cmplasly woven that the mny threads are almost Seposslble 
to unravel without an understanding of the central focus of the plays am engaged 
i« a ritual symbol!© of the swwi basis processes of human life* It is this center 
which make® the play foreign, because it is m intensely identified with the 
peculiar rites, observations, and attitude# of the Spanish way of life* On the 
note of this rooogaltioa by John dessner, the attention can be passed to Terse # 
to perceive the nay In which Lorca shapsd this drama tie adapts ties of the sam 
tradition and •$*» oasis ritual view of life* 

Above all • * . w» or® unaccustomed to formalism# and Blood 
Redding# which is m surcharged with passim# is anything ITnot 
forsal In quali4y* It is generally difficult for us to realise that 
it is precisely the fusion of foraall#» with primitive emotion that 
differencial®® it from were sestinentality and purges It of its 
crudity#*- 

^-John hasaner# »flroadway in P.@riaw# H forum (March,Hit?), CXI, 16k. 









CHAPTSH 111 


TgRKA 


iS22i hae beon amn m the artistic transcription by 'Lores 

of an event into which he poured his understaMings of the Spanish cultural 
ti'aditions—*»hich understandings give dramatic motivation to the event, and 
raise it fro® the level of particular incident to a symbolization of funds- 
i-senfeal aspects of human life within the tradition* to a vision of the death, 
suffering, and resignation inherent within hman life. It has been shown, 
moreover, that any condemnation of this tradition because it contains the 
potential for such event, is to judge by alien standards, and finally to 
overlook tne iact that it is not the social environment but the persons 
within it that create the tragedies, because they are themselves unaoile to 
fiM in their living an adequate correlate between their sdni and their body, 
their will and their passion* In most stark and undisguised terms thie is 
the conflict within Yertaa. 


The first Scene of leaps stakes the stateasenfc of Terms's grave un- 
happiness, her yearning for maternity. It reveals that she, like the arid© 

*** 1'SsS^vli ®oves restlessly one way and another trying to salve the 

bum within her body. 

Many nights 1 go out barefooted to the patio to walk on the ground. 

I don't know why 1 do it. If I keep on like this, 3*11 end by 
turning bad. 1 


1: P. 102 . 
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Terra says tills to her friend &ria t live tenths married and already pregnant, 

5 

For her the -ieutlny of the body 15' procreation, arid in her understanding of 
this ©vent there is a coseoadtanfc vision of suffering as a necessary corre¬ 
late to carrying out the demands of the blood. The echoes of the symbolic 
-leaning of "blood" re-echo from 31ood Hod-Hug as Term aaysi 

Having a child is m bouquet of roses, Mq must suffer to see then 
grow, 1 eonetimes think half our blood must go, 3ut that’s good, 
healthy, beautiful, ivory woman has blood for four or five children, 
and when she doesn*t have them It turns to ooison , , , as it will 
In me,' 4 

At the end of the Scone, of the interview between Terra and Hetor, another 
element is introduced; again. Lores*s visual sense creates a poetry without 
words? 

Terra, who has risen thoughtfully, goes to the place where Victor 
stood, and breathes deeply—like one who breathes mountain air. Than 
she goes to the other side of the room as if looking for something, 
and after that site down and takes up the sewing again. She begins 
to sew. Her eyes remain fixed ©n one point. J 

Cosing as this does immediately after her talk with Victor, and her repetition 


of a snatch from her lullaby to her unconceived son, it suggests what is born® 
out later. Her looking for something is hor search for her child; her fixed 
gajs© is on /let©?, wherefrom: there :ev© Of-rr.viy U;o fort of fr..clly. 

Scene Two makes evident that the structural pattern of the play will 
be a qpest—Yerraa*s search for her child. She seeks here from the experience 
of others, from those who, like Marta, have discovered the wall of fulfill- 
rant through marriage that Terra has not found. She scorns the girl who dose 
not want children, whoso ondy relation to sax is expressed, in the lines* 

YSIIMA, Than, why did you marry? 


2 Pp. 10S-109, 

3 P. 110. 
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3SC0KD GXSL, aecauee they married m off* They get, everyone 
married. If we keep on Ilka this, the only unmarried ones will be 
the little girls. bell, anyway, you really get married long before 
you go to the church. But the old worsen keep worrying about all 
these things. 1% nineteen and I don't like to do cooking and wash¬ 
ing. <ell, now I have to spend the whole day doing what 2 don't 
like to do. And all for what? he did the sasto things as sweethearts 
that we do now. It's all just the old folks* silly ideas. 

YSKMA, Se quiet} don't talk that way. 

S3C0MD OIRL. You'll be calling ?aa craay, too. That crasj girl— 
that crazy girlj She laughs . 2*11 tell you the only thing I've 
learned fro® life; everybody's stuck inside their house doing what 
they don't like to do. How much bettor it is out in the streets. 
Sometimes 2 go to the arroyo, sometimes 2 climb up and rim the baLis, 
or again I eight Just take a drink of anisette. 4 * 

From this cynicism Term can learn i»thing—4t is the barren result of an im¬ 
mature understanding of the ritual of life, and actually of the Spanish 
traditions within widen site lives. In a sense, the girl is a foreigner to 
the atmosphere of which Lorca writes. 

This scene has hem immediately preceded, however, by another vastly 5, 
sore important one in revealing the seat of Term's problems, am the dra¬ 
matic conflict of the play, it must os noted extensively, 

YiSEMA. ... Why aa J. childless? lost 2 be loft in the prime of 
my life taking ears of little bird®, or putting up ti.se?- pleated cur¬ 
tains at sy little windows?' Ho. You've got to tell m what to do, 
for 1*11 do anything you tell me—even to sticking needles in the 
weakest part of ay syes. 

FIRST 0L2 LOMAS. Me, tall you? I don't know anything about it. 

I laid down face up and began to sing. Children caste like water. 

Oh, who can say this body we've got isn't beautiful? You take a 
step and at the end of the street a hors© whinnies. Ay-y-yJ Leave 
me alone, girlj don't rake ate talk. I have a lot of ideas I don't 
want to tell you about, 

TjSRRA, <hy not? I never talk about anything else with wy 
husband l 

FIRST OLD WOMAN, Listen; Does your husband please you? ... I 
mean—do you really love him? Do you long to be with him? 

YsSRMA. I don't know. 

FIRST 01i) WOM&M, Don't you tremble when he comas mar you? 

Don't you feel something like a dream when he brings his lips class 

to yours? Tell me. 


*Pp, 115-116, 
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TSRMA, bo, I *va rover noticed it, . • • «hy, from the first 
day 1 was engaged to him I thought about ... our children, , , , 

FIRST OLD W MAS, It ms just the opposite with nsa. Maybe that’s 
why you haven’t had a child yet. Men have got to give us pleasure, 
girl. They’ve got to tak® down our hair and let us drink water out 
of their souths, So runs the world, 

YWM» lour world, but not mine, . • . 1 gave opeelf over to 
husband for Cay son’s] sake, and I go on living to see if he’ll 
be bom—but rover just for deasure, 

FIRST OLD 10MAK. And the only result is—you’re «^r| 

YSRIA, II o, not empty, because I’m filling up with hat®. Toll 
iso § is it my fault? In a nan do you have to look for oi&y the man, 
nothing snore? Then, what are you going to think when he lets you 
lie in bed looking at the ceiling with sad eyes, nod he turns over 
and .goes to sleep. Should I go on thinking of his or what can cose 
shining out of sy breast? 

FIRST OLD 30H&N, , , , I don’t want to talk with you any store. 

Those are matters of honor. And I don't bum anyone's honor. You’ll 
find out, Ait you certainly ought to oe less innocent, 

TERM, sadly , Girls like ate who grew up in the country have all 
doors closed to them, .vesything becomes half-words, gesture®, be¬ 
cause all those thing®, they say, must not be talked about, tod you, 
too; you, too, stop talking and go off with the air of a doctor- 
knowing everything, but keeping it from one who dies of thirst, ... 

God help me, 

FIRST OLD WOMAN, Not God; I’ve never liked God, -'hen will 
people realise he doesn’t exist? Men are the ones who’ll have to 
help you, • • • Though there should be a clod, «v«n a tiny on®, to 
sand his lightening against those man of rotted seed who make puddles 
out of the happiness of the fields,* 

Hero is the depth of Terra's need—she will even torture herself. The Old. 
Woman 1 ® world is net Term’s, and there begins to be shown clearly the root 
of the conflict in Term herself. She cannot accept passion. Like the dride 
she fears it, but goes even further to suppress it oosplstsly, In a way 
reminiscent of the Mother, she embraces the Idea of fecundity. Bakes it her 
one end in life, but unlike the Bother will rot embrace the concomitant 
passion; she can understand **blood” in only on® of its .meanings, darea's 
conmanfcs add to the significance of the scene: 


5 Pp. 112-114. 
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Term's Obsession la not only an Individual problem, It is the treble 
outcome of an upbringing which twists, coarsens or starves the spon¬ 
taneous feelings of young -women, 0 

It should not ho Inferred trm this that Lorca is introducing an overt or 
hidden dig at the society that hushes up sex 9 but only that there is given 
definition to Term's obsession for children. For hear this las become the 
sole end of the sexual union, for her sax is an abstract quality, a tiling of 
the mind unconnected with honest and open human activity, Tcnm certainly 
dose not understand the CSLd •omn's words, because she has shut nsrself off 
from achieving an understanding of her problem that she can act upon, from 
any understanding of the relation of man and woman in its totality, Term is 
very really a person formed in toto before the play ©pens, who has formulated 
her decision alroa%—-like the Bride—through the workings of an enfeebled 
morality upon her imoonscioetv, T he play is not simply her quest; it is the 
futility of her quest* 

Term as a symbol of sterility begins to merge here as om perceive® 

increasingly how this woman fails to achieve a synthesis in herself, 0is- 

claiming a erltic^who says the title of the play should be masculine ( Ten-io ) 

because Juan is the sterile party, Sanches observes; 

Mo, Juan cannot be sterile—and it is never said that hi© is—or this 
would leave Terms only her resignation, a resignation that she could 

never accept. The problem is the passing of the desire trm the 


6 Bar»a, clt,, p, 44, 

^Probably Robert Bates, M A Flower in the Losert," hgr F4>public CXI 
(April 24, 1944), 570 1 5?2* This article, in review of Hai^ V book, fails 
in aay way to understand ?err,g, in terras of the Spanish cultural tradition 
from which it developed, and by use of psychological cliches defines the 
’heroin© merely as a neurotic and unootivated woaen who, Hates lapllos. would 
be better locked up. This cynical and uncritical point of rlsw is reminiscent 
of Wolcott Cdbbs sirailarly flippant, irrelevant remarks on Alba ; nm Yorker 
XXVI, [January 20, 195jf), 54, 5o. 
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xrateri&L to the spiritual* Her obsession taka© her to almost a state 
of icysticis©, and for her the world exists only when seen with the 

eyes of a mother* She exclaims, 

'•I’ll have one because 1 mist. Or I don’t understand the world. 
Sometimes, when I feci certain I’ll never, over , . . a tide of 
fire sweeps up through me fro© ay foot and everything seems 
axpty; and the sen walking in the streets, the cattle, and the 
©tones, all seer- to be made of cotton. And I ask mysalfj *%y 
are they put here' ’** 

eternity is, then, for Term a religion. Her faith is a hopeless 
hope that gives a rationale to her being not alow, but with Juan. 

$hen she kills Juan she kills her faith, and herein is the tragedy. 

Her faith mover knows the reasons she finds it within herself. She 
feels it. 

As Sanchez sees it—-and the test, would appear to bear him out—-Tenaa’s ste¬ 
rility is not a problem of the body, but of the mind, the spirit. And, the 
script suggests in the above scene, until there is a Joining; in desire of the 
will with the body, there cannot be a fecundity. The course of the play will 
be seen to constitute m Sanches says, a passing of the desire frees a purely 
mental will to a mystical quest through supernatural phenomena, almost a 
quest for a virgin birth of the body to parallel the “virginity of the mind* 
which terms possesses. This is to essay final interpretations early, but by 
this point in the play, because the play itself is so much jaore definitely 
focused upon one person and one idea, these things have besoms apparent. 

The conclusion of this Seen®, like the previous, gives further 
strength to the Ysrsa-tictor relation. Symbolic action in perhaps its dLoajv 
est form can be seen in the following dialogue. 

YEEMA. . • . What have you here? 

She points to hie face. 

VICTOR, ahereV 

YSRMA, shea rises and stands mar Victor. Here * . . m your 

cheek, like a bum. *' 

VICTOR, It’s nothing. 

T8KM. It looked like one to me. 


%anehsz, oo 1 eit.. pp. 5d~59j the quotation from tewaa was taken free 

Act III, Seem One, p. 139. 






flCTOi* It amt h® the mm . . . 

Y$8KA. Perhaps , , , 

Vauae. The silence Aft &jocoa(tttatc d a n d v/lthout the alightnafc r^psiure, a 
atki^aT between the two begins, 

Y5HKA7 triSling. :.)o you Sear that" 

victor, aBBT 

XS8KA. Don’t you hear a crying's 
VICTOR, listening. No. 

YERMA. Itfeuplt I heard a child crying. 

VICTOR. Yee? 

YlRlflt . Vaiy near* And h# ended as though drowning. 

'VICTOR. Thera are always a lot of children around hero who com© to 
steal fruit. 

YSRtU* !b, it*® the voice of a sraall child. 

Pause, 

’ VICTOR. I don’t hear anything. 


Juan gruffly orders her hem, is evidently deeply disturbed at her giving 
provocation for gossip by talking with Victor openly. The eyrahalicaa of the 
action should be obvious* with Victor, Yarsaa beecme aware of the child that 
sight have been, but who is now drowning* There is sore unsaid than said, it 
is so fragile and pathetic, that an incorrect interpretation of it could lead 
to laughter. This would, of course, utterly destroy Lorca’s dramatic inters, 
which is to stow that with this son Yerraa eight have boon able to find with 
in her response to him the passion she cannot arouse with Juan. The ironic 
wont of Juan’s appearance, and of the short: dialogue between him and Yeraa, 
serves to tsommni upon the complete inability of the married couple to achieve 
a spiritual understanding. 


‘he laundresses in the first .‘.'com of Act II have a double role as 


chorus. They provide the moral eoaraent of society—of the Spanish tradition— 


upon Term, both defending and excoriating her. In addition, they provide a 
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wise of the full and fertile life that lies around Yean®, out in which she is 

unable to participate* as in the case of the oodouttera in blood .ioddlmz, 
it is necessary to recognise that this Spanish tradition is a vary p&lpai&e 
character within the plays in order to justify the uso of this group of women* 
They are not identifiable aa individuals, but as pai^s of view inherent in 
the tradition* 

FIRS? L,';UK0R1SS* 3ut you haven't seen her with anybody? 

FOURTH LAU!f5RSSS* © haven't, but other people have* 

FIRS? LAUUDRSSS, Always other people1 

FIFTH LAUM>RgSS. On two separate occasions, they say. 

3&CGKD LAtSSEJSJS* AM what were they doing? 

FOURTH LAMTJRSSS. Talking. 

FIRST ummss. Talking*a no sin. 

r ' • ' 1 ; 1 1 . . r ^ < Dining* 

% aether always said that* A woman looking at roses isn*t the sau> 
thing as a woman looking at a mn *s thighs* AM she looks at hi®* 

FIRST UUIDZUBS* But at whom? 

FOURTH LAWBE3S3, Someone* Haven't you heard? You find out for 

yourself, Oo you want £« to say it louder? 

Sw w»n she^ not looking at hla—eshan she's alone, when he*s not 

right in front of han—sha carries hie picture—in her eyes* 

FIRST LAOHDBSSS* That’s a liel lc 

The song of Us© laundress at the close of the scene is like a paean to the 
gods of fertility, a rejoicing in the fact of their east and in their rich— 
and ritual—enjoyment of it. The words, abstract and without apparent seal¬ 
ing, are rife with symbols of fertility: the water, gushing fountains, even 
to the vary obvious 

Tali m if your hmband/bas fertile seed/so water through your clothes/ 
villi sing indeed, 


Dam the hillside he oomee/at lunchtime to r:e,/ay husband with one 


10 Pp. 121-122. 

■"%* 124 . thy* the translators make log *eral out of good Spanish lyrics, 
in which this sort of obvious rhyme dot® not occur, is im^licaM,®* 
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zo»o/anX i give him three. ** 

bore is Joy la t hm marvellous fecundity of the sum which Terra earsot Join* 
mis can certainly exist in the tradition, but- only th rouejn the conplet© 
acceptance of the pleasure of the sexual union* From th® ©cone on© lean*? 
also that Juan has brought hie two sisters-like the shrunken anti sterile 
heatas described hy I&rwi (see chap. 1, p, // , above)—to guard Terma. 

?r® Seen© Two there is developed a clearer idea ef Juan as a oharae- 
ter on the landscape of the tradition* He is the prototype of Jernarda *Xbaj 
for him the appearance is everything* He is unable to comprehend in ary way 


Teresa*s needs, or to establish a husbaad-®?if# bond with her above the snieria 
level* In his morality there lies a tragic error almost as great as that in 
tom’s* 

JtlAH* Don’t you knew my wsy of thinking? The aheap in the fold 
and woman at hoae* You go out too saieh. Haven’t you always hoard me 

aay that? 

T3RMA* Justly* Women in their horns* when those horses aren’t 
tombs* fihen the chairs break and the linen sheets wear out with use. 

!hit net here, 3aeh night, when 1 go to bad, I find ay bed newer, 
iTore shining—as if it had Just beer, brought frees th® city. 

JUAIf* You yourself realise I’ve a right to eacfftaia* That I 
have reasons to be on th® alert! 

T*m. Alert? For what? I don’t offend you in any way* I live 
obedient to you, and what 1 suffer 1 keep dose in my flesh* And 
every day that passes will be worse. Let’s be quiet now. I’ll learn 
to tear ay erase as host I can, but don’t ask sag for arything*^ 

Hare are a man and a woman both faithful to the code of social morality* 

Juan need have no fears, th© audience knows* If she cannot fulfill her goal, 

Term will accept, ©he says, the spiritual resignation Lorca paints as so 


fundamentally I llic it in the .Spanish society and the Spanish woman* Yet it 
11 

P. 124* tsy the translators make dog, oral out of good wpanish lyrics 
in which this sort of obvious rhyme does not occur, in inexplicable* 

^Pp. 128-129. 
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Is clear that she is rot yet md? for resignation—shy cannot yet accept the 
inaaeuXat© house kept ky the silent sisters, a cleanliness in itself systolic 
of sterility* While Yerraa cannot accept, she knows the coral eodej she can¬ 
not and will not transgress* 

JUAW, la it because you need something? fell me. Answer mel 

T.£&A 9 deliberately, looking fksadly at har husband* Yes, I need 
something, 

Yause, 

3uAN* Always the same thing. It's 'Tore than five years. l*v» 

alnoet forgotten about It. 

Y38MA. But X’a not you. ken get other things out of life: their 
cattle, trees, conversations, but women have orflLy their children and 
the care of their children. 

« *e«*e«*e«e*eeeeee«*eeeee*ee# **e»e# 

JUftfl. You bra-id on this on© idea till you’re half crasy—instead 
of thinking about scathing ala©—and you persist in running your 
head against a stone, 

eee*»«*«eee**e-s*e«*ee**«e»«e«*»*e«* 

TSSKA, 1 didn’t eorse to thee® four walls to resign gyealf. Vfhen 
a cloth binds ray head sc ay mouth won’t drop open, and j?y hands are 
tied tight is ay coffin—then, then 1*11 resign EyseXfS 
JUAN, A'dl then, what do you want to do? 

YSSMA, I want to drink water and there’s neither water nor a 
glass, I want to up the mountain, and 1 h|ve no feat, I want to 
embroider skirts and I ain’t find thread,^'- 


»ith such words one understands that Tents* s truest Is no longer on the piano 
of material reality. The failure on tills plane lias, as the casing scenes 
Indicate, driven her to seek relief for her thirst in the supernatural—or 
the subnatural, she see® herself completely surrounded by the fecundity of 
nature and of other western 

YBRiiA, A fan woman who bears no children is useless—like a 
handful of thorns—and even bad—even though I my be a part- of this 
wasteland abandoned by the hand of -led. 
affirm raakes a .gesture as If to take the child, 

Take h5T," He*© happier «aih you, 1 guees 1 don’t have a mother’s 
hands, 

MARIA, Why do you say that? 

Y1SIA, ©he rises, Because I*» tired. Because I*a tired of havi?^ 

the®, and net being able to use the® on caaettdng of ay own. For I**a 


13 Pp. 129-130, 
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hart, hurt and humiliated beyond endurance, seeing the wheat ripening* 
the fountains never ceasing to give water, the sheep bearing hundreds 
of lambs, the ehe-dogaj until it »«nm that the whole countryside 
rise® to show m its tender sleeping young, while 1 feel two harasey- 
blows h«w, instead of the routh of ay chiH.^ 


c learn that Term has already tade an appointment with a local woman who 


gives children through oecult aysteries: oh® has already succumbed to a quest 
on a now plane# The finale of the Scene is again between Yens® and Victor# 
She gives final definition to her plight in relation to him, though there is 
a hitter irony in the fact that He does not apparently ever understand her 

own unhappiness, its source or its manifestation. 

; 

YS8MA* You always behove yourself* hen you ware a boy, yon 
carried ®e once in your arms, do you rsKarcber that? One never knows 
what's going to happen# 

VICTOR# :gyerything changes# 

V /• » Sos© things mver dvmm, "here are t-bingo efet «r Hohl. d 

walls that can't change because nobody hears them# 

fICrOE# that's how things are* 

* •*•#*••*•* ****** • e « • • **#*•*«*«#•»• 

TSMMV# But if they care out suddenly and shrieked, they'd fill 

the world# 

VICTOR# Nothing would be gained# The ditch in its place,„ the 
sheep in fold, the soon in the sky, and the mn with his plow,i5 

Dm hears again the wail of the unconceived child, and Victor's deafness# He 
is like -Juan and Tens* in his acceptance of the way things must o®, but un¬ 
like Yenaa does not Imva t© o@ dissatisfied with the way this situation 
leaves him# She herself sees® to exist in an absolute separateness from 
these men—indeed, from all other human beings# The end of the Scene Is 
another of those moments when Lorca's visual sense takes over and interprets* 
m the waning sun has faded the stage to near daiirrseas, the sisters one after 
another call for Term, But she lw& gone, gone to the house of the old 


^%*# 132* One recalls the paean by th® chorus of laundresses, the 
insranont gushing fountains of fertility# 


15 r. 135. 
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"sorceress." The fflwaent Is symbolic, for Yanaa is actually im lost 5 she has 
•scaped from the plane of reality to pursue her ends above or below the 


Scene One of Act III describes the first stag© of this mystical quest 

TO the women who helped her tlirough her rite in the graveyard (I), who say: 

It’s all right for a carried woman to want children, of course, but 
If she doesn't have than, why this hungering for them? The important 

thing in life is to let the years carry m along # lo 

Term can reply 3 

• • • even If I knew jay son m& later going to tc-rtur© m and hat© me 
and drag am through the streets by the hair, I'd still be happy at 
Ms birth, because it’s much better to ■weep far a live man who stabs 
us Han for this ghost sitting year after year upon my heart 

Her© indeed is the obsession for maternity carried beyond the bounds of the 

physical* ferae is actually approaching an understanding of her problem, 

though again, an Intellectual understanding upon which the warp of her soul 

©arnot allow her to act. $hen Juan breaks in upon the scene, imultu Terse 

for befouling Ms good name, she makes a final and desperate appeal, for Mia 

to give her what she needs. 


THEM. I don’t know why the evil winds [gossip! that soil the 
wheat bsgin—but look you and see if the wheat ti. e,, Juan's mm] 

is good. 

JUAN* Nor do 1 know what a woman is looking for outside Hop 

home at all hours. 

TiJKUA, bursting out, e m b racing her husband. I'm looking for y© 
Vm. looking, for you. It's you I look for day and night without 
finding a shade where to draw breath. It's your blood and help I 
want. 

JUAN. Stay away from a#, 

YEBWA* don't put m away—love net 
Jt’AS. Get sway! 

tWS&km Look how I'm left alone! As if the moon searched for 
herself in the sky. Look at met 
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i'tss looks at hi::-, 

-hj? S at her arf dra-E 222*. Bafltot Let » Lj0 ~ onc ® 

and for afluP-» 

certainly, to push over the precipice a woaan already tom by frustra¬ 
tions. Amt this rejection does is finally to Cores £voa Ten* a final 
clarification of her tragic situations as Hoidg seos itj^tfce crux of the 

plays 

It»s on© tiling to wish with one 4 ® head and another for the body— 
cursed he the bodyl—not to respond# It’s 'written, and 2 a not 
to ra&ge sy anas against the sea* that*a it l Let ®y sfloulh he struck 

durab#*' 

And so, one later learns, ah® eit* in a chair without sowing for isonfchs* She 
!ms defined her own problen—-the distant poles that separate the desire of 
the and the response of the body* Unable to find a relief for her 
thirst outside the coral code, find arable to achieve the spiritual union that 
eodLd constitute a full marriage, she deans herself either to an unnoving 
jvisl motion os*, a® the fitssl Seen® fulfills, death# 

In the enactment of this death, two sequences of lines are japortant 
to notice# 'Ihe first, in reply to the suggestion of the 04 omn of Act : 
that Term coa® live with her son, Term again states her position# 

Do yoa i*ap4tm i could know another ffianV --here would that leave ay 

toror' 1 inter can’t run uphill, nor does the full s»sn rise at »»*>- 
day# On the need I’ve started, i’ll stay# # • • I*ci like a 
field where a thousand pairs of oxen plow, and you offer smjt little 
gUm of water. Mine is a sorrow already beyond the flesh. 

In flesh thus*© is no answer for her} in her morality there is no answer iot 


17 P. 142. 
lS Konl£, ©lit 4V 

1 ^P. 143. 

^P# 151. 


P* 172# 
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fmTm The ©Ming of the play, though it has bean objected to as utterly ua» 

naeessary an* grotasfjusj^is actually the only possible ending* 

WffiA* • • .what did you want with oe? 
am M* Toursain 

Y ®J4A* , . . Truel You wanted a hoe®* ease, and a woman* But 
nothing wore* Is what 1 say truol 
JUAN* it 1 ® true* Like everyone* 

YSBJ4A# And what about tha rest? <hat about your aon? 

JUAN* * • • Didn't you hear m say 1 don't care? Don't ash m 
a*tr oore about lit do I have to shout it in your ear so you'll under* 
stand and perhaps live in peace now! 

ISf&tU And you never thought about it, even when you knew I 
wanted one? 

JUaN* Never* 
loth are o n the oroum. 

!HrAm l*b not to iwpe for one? 

JUAN. No. 

Y2SHA* Iter you? 

JUAII* Her 1* Resign yourself 1 
T5PMA* .ferrenl 

JUAN* And lie in peace* You and I—happily, peacefully* vis- 
brae© nei 

He yteraoea her* 

mm* «5k are you looking for? 

JUAH* Tern. In the aoohlighi you're beautiful* 

YSRNA* You want m as you soaetliaes want a pigeon to eat* 

JUAN* Kiss m * . * like this* 

IVEMA* 'Hat I'll never do* Sever* 

Terna g |vge shriek and seiaee her husband by the throat* I© foils 
b&ckwarir ..he gmkao itO.'. writ'll he •Ess* Hie qhorus ' of the pH^rfeSR® 

YMTHA* Darren, barren, but sure* ’tew I really know it for sura. 

And alone* 

lIlE ffifP*. ifeoaLa bg^tn to filler* 

vow 1*11 sleep without startling syseif awake, anxious to aoe if I 
fed in ay blood another nm blood, '."y body dry foreverl 3hat do 
you %tent? Don't case near me, because I've killed ay son* I ivyse&f 
have killed *ssy eoni^ 


Juan's death is symbolically Terns's death, for aha has lost all possibility 
of a child. However—and this la why the end is necessary and Inevitable— 
there never ms any hope for a child: the play is the process of Yesraa's 

^Bafces, op. pit,. , p* 572. 

^Fp. 152-153. 
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coraing to understand this* Juan*a frank declaration that he wanted m chil¬ 
dren is the last perception she nsads to perform the act* By killing Juan 
she is simply acting oat the actuality; recognising that 'there has been no 
bop®, and that in killing the thing that s»4e it sea® as if there were— 
Juan-Hihe is establishing & true picture* Through this act she has effected 
a purgation of the desire—like the Mother in aiood . jedding, she can now 
sleep in peace without the toraent of anxiety* 'ranetseo Garcia Lorca to 
defined, the essence of this final action of the part of the heroine with a 
clarity that points directly toward its symbolic significance, and finally 
toward the underlying dramatic action* 

The which brings death to that child who never existed 

except in the fora of a desperate hope is Tense herself* The solu¬ 
tion, If the terra easy be so used, she gives out of her own Host?* 

It is the right thing for the play 'that fenaa should kill with her 
own hands and not with a knife, as in flood bedding ; those hands 
hdld the power of death, embodied by now in tHe oSjtral character 
herself* In the final scene, pmpared Jay a frenzied dance to life, 
what is mourned is nothing other than the symbolic death of Term, 
mar without dtroctiors or gratification, It is Term who dies, just 
as it 'was she who was in final agony before* In the play’® dramatic 
conception everything is a reference to the single character, 2 ^ 

There is a very great proclivity aaong the critics to see in Xersa 
an artistic Intent, without overt didacticism, to pass a negative saoral 
judgment upon the Spanish society* Jarea’s strictures are of great impor- 
tanoe, for he is the person who has defined this society and Its moral 
traditions* 

1 imagine this tragedy strikes the majority of notopanlard© as 
the lyrical exaltation of a clinical case, moving only in its po«ti« 
fore©, but strange and unreal* To a penish audience it is a soul- 
shaking experience* 

Here is a cry from the tortured soul of a Spanish woman encased 


■ ^Three ' Cisagedies, Prologue, ' • 2:3 





ill the aiwr of Ir^&cabla laws, half Christian and half pagan* In 
the everyday reality of Spanish life those laws—*Xou shall bear 
children in pain* and “Too m»t obey your husband who is your owner 
and master**---has become mitigated and blurred by eorapraa&ee, under¬ 
mined by the aloe? evolution of a new moral code. A roman such as 
Teem cannot achieve a eonproriee. In her, a single cosmndr»nt--the 
woman must marry, not for love but to bear children—has cast- out all 
the others, so that her eroticism is bound up with her dream child, 
and the concrete relationship with her husband is reduced to the 
barest sexual intercourse for the sake of conception* It is Lorca*s 
supreme art that through this .exceptional esse, not Intended to h@ 
“realistically* sound, toe Spanish rmblic conceives the fall meaning 
of a code the ultimate consequences of which are usually ignored be¬ 
cause it ia no longer obtrusive enough to be discovered in the la- 
iswer&ble small frustrations aid spiritual distortions of sexual 
life* ?o this public Tcma's actions are, within her code, inevitable 
and right* 3ut the nakedness of her emotions and the crude, clear 
discussion of the sexual act, aper© and spirit, not only boro but 
also attack the roots of this cod©* 

Again, too surface moral of Lorca 1 ® play Is traditional and in 



man,” to use hie own words, a, 
life which unite mn awl women* 


Ho shows the moral conventions 


applied with such as unoo Rpr o alslng completeness and self-revealing 
sterility that he provokes mental rebellion against then—above all 
against the spiritual sold of Spanish women* For both -fed&s de langre 
and Yama place the conflict in the soul of women and show the pro's- 
lew of mx from the women*s side rather than free the men’s, because 
toe crushing load of frustration falls on them*^ 

Much of this in deeply true, perhaps, in strictly moral terras* One is 

tempted to think here—and wen more in connection with the warped daughters 

in Alba— -of the view parallel to 3area*s expressed throughout the works of 

3* H. Lawrence where, through the sexual frustrations of woman, one is shown 

the damage done the human mind and activity by the rigidity of hypocritical 


moral patterns—when sect is made a thing in the mind rather than in the body 


^Barea, op* cit*, pp* 50-51. 


2%ee not orly such works as The dainbow and -oson in l ove* but also 
Lawrence*s studies i n Classic Amg|gaa Literature {Harden. City, Um Yorks 
Coubleday and Company, Inc., 19537", ©socially the chapters *.lenjaedn 
PvanKUa,” *Idga* Allan Bee,* and “Whitman** 
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Ala© in ibis vain, Honig’a comment: 

Teraa proves that stoicism is a philosophy suited to a people or to 
an individual enslaved, for whoa the sworld has grown too large. In¬ 
stead of fortifying the soul, stoicism extracts the soul and makes 
it a dead letter in the name of perverted vanity, For the human 
being who must find some accuse for breathing in and breathing out, 
lift becomes a biological pulp, finally dissolve! in the earth,*5 

Hh& critic makes a vwiy large philosophical assumption on the basis of the 

text, for it is, in the end, impossible to say that the artistic Intention 

I 

was this or was that , Honlg’s statement is evidently based upon the Inter- 
prestation that Yexna is a very warped personality because the stoicism of 
the tradition of Spanish life—a stoicism twisted out ©f a confluence of 
"{assail, Arabic, and medieval Catholic philosophy—sill not parrrlt her in any 
way to seek a fulfillment of her drive to attain maternity. The resignation 
it preaches, through her own personal application and through the women to 
who® ah® talks Im® p , bo, above), leaves the individual as nothing more 
than a breathing organism without justification for helm. However true the 
statement say be considered morally and philosophically, it offers loss 
opportunity for discerning the truth as regards Lorca than do ^area’s re¬ 
marks, 

What lias to be established is the artistic point of view taken by 
Lorca toward the story related in Yenna , What can be stated without question 
is that there is nowhere in the play a social message per se—nowhere does a 
character say or Imply that society has defonaed me, or is there in indica¬ 
tion that the battle is against a society which benfe the hssaan will so that 
the protagonist becomes a heXpless victim, Lorca is an artist, a poet, not 
a aoraliaer or a preacher, if he does, as Bares contends, condemn the morel 

*%onig, op, cii.« p. 1?8, 
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conventions of the Spanish tradition, it Is not in this w®y$ it t« rather by 
shewing ia action a woman who is in given circumstances, seas in hsr sdnd, 
son® in hsr external world, utterly opposed to the basic drive of hsr nature. 
Tundncventally .It .oust be said that it is not Juan's somber wjrality that 
forbid® Tssram tc fulfill this drive, but Term's own somber morality. That 
the other worsen in the play are able somehow to achieve a compromise or bees 
in resignation—or, like the Old Woman, more pagan than Spanish, never five 
a thought to the moral considerations—points directly to the individual 
nature of Kama's problem. In the ;rore concretised figure of ’ aria one is 
able to perceive an actual! satlo-R of the marriage and relation of ran and 
scan that was Impossible for Term. 

TfZSKAm Does he love you a lot; 

JMBIA* He doesn't tell me so, out whan he's close to me his eyes 
tremble ilk® two green leaves. 

H8&A# 0i4 he know that you were , , , ? 

MIA. fas. 

X3E&A, Ait, how did he know it? 

MARIA. I don't know, But on our wedding night he kspt telling 
a© about it with his south pressed against ay cheek} m that now it 

Jttin'a purely physical approach to the sex act, finally defined in the last 
scene of the play, and Term's coldly spiritual approach to it, arc ia the 
end outward manifestations of the same duality within Tar®* herself. 

That Term herself is replete with attitudes Jarea finds ia the stern 
morality of the tradition is patent. She does fed that it is he? duty to 
bear children in pain, that one should marry not for love but for children. 

It is true that she ms not given proper education in what vm. «d marriage 
involved, that these things were discussed behind closed doors. These factor; 


ear.* 7 ' 


,to me sy child is a dove of fir® he made slip in through isy 


» 
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ar« hot, however, overt condemnations of the tradition—they aro attitudes 
"with the tradition through which Lorca has found an artistic focus for hi® 
definition of Yewaa as an individual. As a person sensitive to human ewtion, 
and to human tragedy, Lorca no doubt saw that the tendencies of this somber 
coral tradition, taken to the extremes that Tarsia’s morality represents, are 
bad, that they are in direct opposition to the "’eternal laws of the heart 
and c&ud of mn tl H to the “irrestibie life and joy in life which untie rnn 
and women," as Darea (see p. i> L i» above) has put it, attributing the former 
to the playwright himself. 'eriai hly those attitudes wor© Impossible mt 
only to Juan but also to Term, and it is in this spiritual sterility that 
the essence of the tragedy lies. 

I.ecall the words of the playwright's brother regarding the characters 

in Hood a siding * "They have been converted into anonymous beings who possess 

a country*® generic character , . Add to this Sanches* comment* 

... the Influence of Lope on the Granadan writer may be clearly 
observed in the conception of the dramatic character* fire, unrest, 
and an absence of psychological penetration. In Lorca’s theatre not 
only do the characters lack a psychology of their own, but often 
they are the personification of an idea."'* 

At the sane tins he held ?***» to be the figure of the greatest tragic 

essence in Lorca’s theatre.^ Francisco Garcia Lorca has pointed out that 

Tewiia has fewer moments directly related to reality than either loou hadding 

or Alba. 30 Pros this, and from the discussions of the Spanish tradition. It 

is fairly easy to sm that Term, and actually all the subsidiary characters, 

jSS8 & f^gedf oa. Prologue, p. 21, 

Ranches, cit.« p. 107 . 

^Ibld. . pp. 119-121. 

3 Q*hre» Tgg^ggdisg, Prologue, pp, 19-20* 
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ars symbolic representatives of something generic to Spains that persistence 
of a morality and a social tradition ones vital, but no longer responding to 
the needs of the human being. 


The discussion of the tradition is not entirely aside from the 

question of the dramatic action, as it was not in the chapter on Blood 

b edding , that it illustrates is that the characters of the dnuaa, especially 

the heroin®, define this tradition as do Don Juan, the or of talanea, 

etc,, and that through their acting within the particular tradition become 

univeraalieed representatives of the basic, tragic duality in human nature. 

this is clear in Lorca's drama because the duality is so well established by 

the very nature of the tradition of Spain about which Lores writes, and it 

is through his artistic, poetic insights into and use of this life that he 

ia able to abstract this universal fra the particular. It is tho youngs* 

Lorca who again who makes clear this universality, 

*R» drata is not determined by external accidents or, finally, by 
such chany® as the meeting of two persons. In ."flood Aeddliy, a 
knife can be drama's final reason. The poet is shaken that an 
insignificant hasard, an inert and tiny object, should bo able to 
pat an end to the blood’s live torrent, 3ut in Term the conflict 
is determined by a force that struggles against itself within the 
soul• A violent anxiety of fertility arid sterility, or on another 
plane, of life and death—as in all of Federico's plays, Man’s 
essential drama 

i Her© is the explication of the tradition as it holds close to its surface a 
constant awareness with and concern for the fundamental questions of the 
human race, the nature of life and of death. This is the ritual that was 
seen as basic to : loo<i adding . 

In Term the duality achieves its definition through the framework 
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of the dramatic action that Lorca has created, ilia action is a quest* a 
quest for life in fertility to conquer the death inherent in sterility. It 


is not only the Spanish concern over preserving the blood lira# out the 
human need to discover a purpose and a Justification for livinr—Terjaa * a 
child is the symbol of this fulfillment, lama’s quest is not simply a 
symbolic quest* howeverj it is a very real one acted out on the stage. The 


structural movement of the drama is designed around this search* around 
Terms relating to one person and another to attain her goal—seen in relation 


to a tern used throughout this work* each moment on the stage is an improvi¬ 
sation* a symbolic action reflecting the basic dramatic action of quest, 

Thor© Is always reference to the relation of lens to the Creek 
theatre, f&nchez has phrased it thus: 

A pagan atmosphere reigns in Yeraa, but it la that special 
paganism of the ancient Spanish g®'which from time to time team 
down the altar cloths. It recalls the 'most ancient tragedies and at 
the same time is the most authentic modern work of the playwright, 

*♦♦ * *»**• ••••*••*«• * « e • » * e » • 

In USLood bedding ! the lyrical spirit came forth in a most spon¬ 
taneous manner . . . while in Icraa is seen an effort of desperation, 
Lorca was seeking a harmony of the dramatic and lyrical elements. 

What he took from the Greek tragedy* a very marked influence on 
Ytwaa, gave the work a more pure conception [in contrast to the 
"abandon” of Hood adding! • In his structure there is evident a 
straight©? lira* more classical, the dramatic violence which. In 
the first work was distributed among several persons* now converges 
upon a single character,^ 2 

He points to the rigidity in which avers*' moment of the drasa revolves about 


the figure of the heroine* to the fact that the actions not of several 
persons but of ora only are necessary to define the dramatic action in its 


entirety. In not explicating deeply enough# however, the critic overlooks 
one very obvious correlation of the play and the Greek theatre, ‘The dramatic 


-Ranches, op, git, 


pp, 5?, 6C). 
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actions of Yepa and Oedipus .Rax arc closely linked} both partake of the 
<|uest through a continual juxtaposition of the protagonist to persons who 
throw light upon the quest,Though both these persons find finally that 
the end of their search is in themselves, teTsa*» final act is, relative to 
the dramatic action, symbolic, Oedipus* very real. This symbolic nature of 
character is, of course, as deeply iir.ijed.lod in the Spanish theatrical 
tradition as uedjpua Hex in the Greek, The one idea that does relate than 
even on this leva! is ferguesan's concept of the scapegoat. Considered as a 
generic character. Terse herself would seaa to bo such a scapegoat: in her 
person, through her final symbolic death, she takes upon herself the rightful 
guilt of the two irreconcilable drives within her, the drive to a fulfillnent 
of the body and the -drive to a denial of the physical. She becomes a symbol 
of the propensities within mm to tragic action, as do Oedipus, Lear, and 
Haslet, 

iiisic to an understanding of Term, are the social and acral values 
of ib® Ikmn-AmMeHBeddeval^tholic traditions of Spain. It is founded on 
the same bases as mood Wedding, represents an artistic vision of non in 
action. These «en—eaore appropriately, this moon, but actually all the 
pcrconac- *aovc within the trmamxk of this tradition} their attitudes and 
their ways of life derive from it. 

Ilk® til© earlier—by a year-~« 0 rk, T erra s is centered, about the 
struggle, within this cultural framework, of the human being to give meaning 
ansi purpose to his life. The tragic Implications are the result of men* a 
Inability to find, dtnn i-Mr t, Ik- oilAidot, ul 

&Cf,i Fergusson, op, clt,. np, 25 - 53 , for the relevant discussion of 

Uedipus E«x, 

* =WaW< *' '“'** W * 

| __ 
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attaining such meaning and purpose* Smn tvom outside this Spanish tradition, 
this final frmtratlon Jsust bo judged as morally unsound, but from within 
the tradition it mast be, as -Mrm said (sea p» L~> $ above), a soul-snaking 
experience. 

It could be soul-shaking because Lorca’s drama represent©, in figures 
made allegorical and symbolic, far larger than life, !, the ways of sen and of 
things, the way life is*’ 1 Yensa as a woman is perhaps the classic example 
of the human being unable to find a point of sasating for the body and the 
soul. Her quasi is a universal quest, as are the actions of the character© 
in Blood bedding s it is ritual bemuse the action is analogous to the rites 
through which man attempts to gain an understanding of himself in relation 
to the whole of creation, and to find for hiraself a place within creation’s 
scheme. As lextaa symbolises, man continually aeetss to find the answer just 
beyond his grasp, to have within his nature an aspiration toward divinity 
but at the same time feet of clay, a body of dust, Metaphorically speaking, 
the resignation of the Mother, of the Bride, and of forma 1© the resignation 
of man to his place one step below the angels, within the Spanish tradition 
of which Lorca wrote, this position 1® characterised chiefly by the women, 

■and on them he showered the fruits of hia poetic understanding. 

This is to extrapolate somewhat, to seek out the eschatological 
implications of Yersaa, but in humanistic terms the script would seat to show 
these understandings within Lorca’s vision as an artist. Certainly the 
conception of man’s life as a ritual act through which he attempts to give 
it meaning, when applied to Yeraa, may offer fruitful thoughts to further 
. consideration. 
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CHAPTER IV 

the mum or bermrm alm 


A very white room in Bernard# Alba’s house* The walls are white* 

There are arched doorways with jute curtains tied back with tassels 
and ruffles* Wicker chairs* On the wails* pictures of unlikely 
landscapes full of nymphs or legendary kings* 

It is summer. A great brooding silence fills the stage* It is 
empty when the curtain rises* Bells can be heard tolling outside** 

With tills introduction there begins a story of three generations of 
women trapped within the material forms of walls and flesh* each one alone 
with her om destroying need for escape, and unable to understand the trap 
enough to force open its hinges* 

"Kot a drop of poetry 1 Realityl Realism!** Lorca is said re¬ 
peatedly to have exclaimed triumphantly as his manuscript of Alba was read 
sometime in those two months before his murder* He prefaced the play with 
the words "The writer states that these Three Acts are intended as a photo- 

9 

grapbio document* As his brother points out, it is the culmination of & 
path sketched out in his earlier works combined with the playwright’s desire 
to follow a &m path toward a greater reality through a purging of the lyrical* 
But it is not the realism, of a Chekhov or an Ibsen, although there are coin- 

s 

cideatai suggestions of both writers in Alba* The realism of Blood Sodding 
1 R. 157 

1<s Berea* op* oit»* p* 62 
\oroa, "Three Tragedies*" Prologue* pp. 15-16* 

s 

Sanches* op* oit» » p* 84* has pointed out the Chskhovtan atmosphere 
prevailing throughout the decadent and fragile poetry of L dn ata Rosita, the 
Spinster * the play written immediately prior to Alba , 
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and ienna has been seen gliding above the underlying poetia tapestries, to 
be occasionally interrupted by overt lyricism when the maul ten heat of the 
cloth becomes such that it must burst out in lava! words, She realism of 
Alba is of th© same mould, the tapestry is still there, if buried deeper or 
®ncloaked more obscurely. The playwright has shaped his product in a super¬ 
ficially different forge, one with a flame that burns a cold white and not 
th© red of an early host* 

Before, the poet’s world abounded in signs and objects which were 
already poetic in themselves or else in everyday objects which had been 
put through th© tollhouse of his poetry. Maw he puts himself to the 
test not only of permitting ugly or vulgar realities to enter into his 
world, but of selecting thorn with this very criterion in mind. ... 

In the other works there is e point of poetic violence, reiterated 
evidence of life’s dramatic poetry* Here there is rather the somewhat 
anguished reiteration of the dark shadows that fall across a daily life. 
One could say that it is not so much that his eyes have changed, but 
that they are looking on reality’s other aspect—and that out of this 
he achieved a stylization as literary as that, of his other works. 

Perhaps more. • • • Everything has been foroset to avoid the temptations 
of turning to lyricism or tenderness. Here is a dark, closed recess 
into which the aiaaosphere’s flooding light, the flesh’s dolorous passion# 
and the tragic fete of persons filter through the bars. It is s symbol 
of the poet’s own esthetic position.* 

This vulgar reality, these dark shadows of everyday life, were these 
to b© transmitted by means of th© photographic reproduction? 

Lorca’® intent, certainly esthetic, must b@ understood in terms of 
what a photograph is, what it conveys. Oasrsentlmg on the phrase Lorca used# 
Sanches sees the styiisation of the play in its very approximation to the 
photograph. "Lores saw his play as a series of blacks, grays# and whites# 
and wanted to capture that eternal reality which is grasped in a second by 
the sensste eye of a camera. The passage of the cuoracters before the 


A 

uorea# op. olt. . Prologue, pp. 27-28* 

g 

S&aohez, op. cit. , p. 68. 
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audience’s eye was not to be the reality sought in Stree t j£cone» but rather 
a picture painted with all the shades of non-color that are in a photograph, 
and that spring without overt lyricism from the lives of women in the villages 
of Spain* This usage is as great a stylization as is the acting of the 
'*Studio" school or the "realIsa" of Belascoj yet while it may be to Blood 
bedding what Osya is to hi Greco, it has merely followed a new path to achieve 
the expression of & similar insight* an insight perhaps given greater ar¬ 
tistic clarity by means of the new stylization. 

'file scene of the action is a closed house into which all reflections 
of the world filter. The setting described at the heading of this chapter 
is typical of the way in which the play has absorbed bo may characteristics 
of torca’s previous work. There is atmosphere and environment, but it is 
symbolic, described by the theatre’s flats and lights, by the words of the 
characters, very much in the way the environments of the theatres of Greece, 
Elizabethan England, or the Spanish Golden Age were symbolic. Even where 
the use of scenery has superseded the physically conventionalized stage, 
such scenery has become symbolic, mirroring the environment, and the events 
are highly selected for their symbolic value of commenting upon the dramatic 
action being unfolded on the stage. 

Alba is joined to the Spanish tradition as solidly as the previous 
works containing the greater overt lyricism. Sanchez says very little about 
this, missing the central point of the connection. 

The house of Bernards Alba ... is joined to the [romance i forts 
by that simplicity of detail, and even more , by those shadowy touches 
of lists and rancor. There reigns in the work an air of austerity 
which finds a correspondence in the realistic vie!on of trie romance. 

S Ibld., p. 92. 
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As will be seen* Alba partakes of the romanc e more by its structure than by 
simplicity of detail—by its bringing to a sort of perfection the structure 
of the previous plays* There continue to be the gradual and the sudden 
transitions, the swinging of the pendulum of emotion from a very high to 
a very lo»| there is a constant reiteration of tones previously heard and 
now played in a variant key, a constant "theme and variations." It is such 
a structure that Lorca devised—he experimented with it in his three prior 
tragedies—and now invested with the dull tones of the photograph* Not only 
does the romance form offer him an ideal medium, with its ever*changing focus 
and movement, but also the photograph, with its many levels of depth and per¬ 
spective, its definition of fora by degrees of shadow, becomes a satisfactory 
method of exposition* 

The dramatic action of Alba is definitely an extension of what has 
be«*» described in Blood Wedding and Yeraa , and what was basic to Sons, Rosits , 
the Spinster * There is again the human being repressed by the forms within 
which he lives, the social background dictating the patterns by which the 
activities must be constricted* With all its realism, this play is more over¬ 
flowing with symbolism than any other of Lores*s* it is almost entirely the 
symbolisr;. of this background, and of the background of the passionate life of 
nature, that occurs. As in the other plays, the fund sra'tt tel conflict of the 
action is in the battle of fora and life* The house itself becomes an antago¬ 
nist in a metaphorical sense, blocking all paths to escape through its walls, 
and the person of Bernard© contains within herself the symbol of the nous© 
to such an extent that she seems at once protagonist nad antagonist, like 
terms* She seems a negative protagonist, a catalyst of the drama's action 
ty what she forbids* 
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The "idea" of the play is far simpler even than the two previous 

works, and its extrapolation can he understood in toms of thorn. Thera is 

the question of land and estates, of dowries for the daughters; the deadly 

sense of caste and ’'the proper way things are done.” There is honor, and 

as honig quotes Alfredo de la (Liar dia, "Castile, like Bernards, always wanted 

7 

her children to prefer honor to life at every moment." Opposed to these are 
the five daughters who seek to fulfill thorasoivee as women, but who find 
either their ways to this end blocked or the codes so strong that their natural 
feminine instincts have become warped to various forms of neurosis and frus¬ 
tration. Arturo Barm has defined this with clarity* 

There is an seconding scale of frustration in the plays which Lorca 
wrote in the last three years of his life, and in each of the® women 

are destroyed by their acceptance of the somber moral code of their 
social world. In his least play, be Casa tie Bernards Alba, published 

nine years after his death and in a version h’e'lmy not have considered 
final, he exposed this oode in its mozt sinister shape. ... In black 
on white—the black of sterile mourning set against ■Sie dead white of 
a prisoahoua©—Lorca’s play shows the working of the old Spanish oode 
of honor and oast© in its deadly extremes, valid and fatal in a sector 
of society where there is no outlet, no hope of sanity and freedom, 
for the hysteria of frustrated women. brotie frustration said perverted 
power are certainly not specifically Spanish* but their tragic fatality 
that seems so inevitable to its victims is a characteristic element of 
the Spanish world fro® which Lorca took his characters and plot.® 

As the centre! figure of the play, Bernardsi herself mat be both ex¬ 
amined and acted carefully j while she may be truly a representative of Castile 
and its social codes,' mid while it may appear that ah® is a totally un¬ 
reasonable and unaporoaohable tyrant, she is not lacking in humanity by a 
long measure. Tills understanding is necessary in order to sea properly the 


7 

Honig, op. oit, , p. 58* 

6 1 area, op, elt*, pp# 51, 66. Bare*., p. 51, repeats Angel del Hfo 8 
report that the raw material of the tragedy was drawn from a family living 
near ftteafcevsque-r os, Lorca’s boyhood home. 

0 

See Honig, op* elt. , p. 56* 
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tragic irony of the play’s ending* in which her apparently triumphant cries 
are only the bitter repetitions of a truth she has known ail along, which 
she has tried to avoid but in doing so only ismde more certain* Throughout 
the play Lorca has set asoaents at which tue mind of tide woman churns wildly, 
seeking for a straw of convention upon which to act* Find then she sometimes 
does, while at otiter moments she can only order her daughters frost the room 
because of her own inability to do otherwise* For all the assurance she tries 
to radiate to others* especially to konoia, she is every moment worried and 
uncertain, till she is seen in the second and third acts as a person who has 
deceived hereelf through her attempts to deceive others* This is her avoid¬ 
ance of the truths, and the path to the Waal bitter recognition of theta. 
Sanches suggests the position of this woman* 

Bernards suffers deeply, in spite of being tits symbol of tyranny* 

This is her due, a mandat© of a power invisible but nonetheless por¬ 
tentous* la her anguish she says to herself, "I’ll have to let them 
feel the weight of ray hand! Bernards, rssawaber your duty!” She is, 
then, a victim of the same darkness that is martyring her daughters* 

Loros saw the Spanish woman as a figure full of tragic essences; her 
resignation was for him a rautod poetry, and to him this was exciting* 

But, let us understand, there is nothing of social criticism in his 
work. Lorca was not protesting* he felt a boundless poetry in this 
tragic submission. The House of Bernards Alba, in spite of its severe 
atmosphere, is essentially”!* work of poetry also* 


Alba is analogous to a piece of music composed entirely of its these 
and variations* The first line of the play—’’The tolling of those bells hits 
m right between the eyes” 11 —strikes one of the dominant chords within the 
action, drawing it from the symbolic environment * death. The entire opening 
scene between the Servant and Poaoia in some ways parallels the openings of 

10 

Sanches, op* alt*, p. 67* 

11 

P. 167 
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Ibs«o dramas; it is full of sEa&il revelations about the situation* the char¬ 
acter a, and the attitudes* It is really analogous to the opening bars of a 
symphony* la which small Mate of -the major and minor thesws are suggested* 
before the first statement of the min thecae is urnde oporJy. The Servant is 
the prateti© diameter for Poncin's revelations* and on Poncin's exit became* 
a vehicle herself# Then oosaa* the major statement carrying through the some 
of the mourners and the immediately foil owing some between Bernards and her 
daughters. Smaller themes constantly intrude--rations of persons, of la* 
oldeats* of attitudes* the oblique discussions of Bernards*a own mother* 

IlarSfa Josefs* These are the ele&mta, now played low, which -sill gradually 
rise up to play against the laajor chords, to entwine about them and fora the 
variations* The factor of external symbolic events is established, like sharp 
daggers of tsusie piercing through the tapestry created within the scones the 
constant ringing of the bolls; the am outside, never admitted to the feminine 
sanctuary but always focal in the thought and talk; the neighbors watching 
and spying for each alga of irregular activity; the haunting figure of the 
viral male, Pena ©1 Hor.sf.no* But the main position of the daughters is es¬ 
tablished in Bernards's open dicta* 

For the eight years of mourning, not a breath of eir will get in 
this house from the street. We'll act as if we’d sealed up doors 
and windows with bricks. That's what happened in isy father's house— 
and in tsy grandfather's house* Meantime* you can start embroidering 
your hopechest linens* » * » In this house you'll do what I order. 

You can't run with tee story to your father any more* Keedle slid 
thread for women. Tbiplash and miles for nm» That’s the way it 
has to be for people who have certain obligations• 

"Certain obligations!"—to the dead, to the caste, to one's honor! 

* 1S8. 
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Immediately there is played the theme of Bernard’s mother, the ironic com¬ 
mentary upon the position of women, upon the way tilings were in Bernards*s 
father’® house* For the mother is and! ”i'h© took her rings and amethyst 

»1S 

earrings out of the box, put them on, and told me she wants to get married 
says the Servant to Bernards* as a continual oounter-th«iae to the frustration 
of the women, the mad grandmother appears throughout the play, longing for 
the passion and the fertile life the girls know nothing about. 

The remainder of the act is a series of scones or duologues establish¬ 
ing basic attitudes both by overt revelation through speech and through ironic 
juxtapositions of the type described in the previous plays* The bitter in¬ 
troversion of Martirio (martyr!) is contrasted to the vapid and painfully 
understood observations of Amelia* Magdalena’s philosophical but cynical 
resignation to Adels’s youthful pride in her person* Adala’s resplendent 
avowal of life, symbolized in her shocking green dress, to the much elder 
Aagustias* frantic concern about time and pathetic over-painting of her face. 
For the third time in three plays the ending of the first not, in a burst of 
melodrama, crystallizes the meaning of the dramstic action transmitted in 
the playwright’s lines* 

Voices are heard and K&r^a Josefa , Bernards*a mother, enters . She is 
vary old ancTnas d’eokod out ner^eatTlaic"breast wiiST flowers * 

KARIa m j0BWK» Bernards, where Is my mnntiila? do tiling, nothing 
of what I own will be for sty of you. Mot ay rings nor ay blade 
moire dress* Because not a one of you is going to marry—not a one* 
Bernards, give ®e try necklace of pearls* 

Bernards, to The Servant* Why did you let her get in here? 

WMW .FT treacling* She got away from me! 

MARIA JOSlfn Iran away because I mint to marry—1 want to get 
married to a beautiful manly man from the shore of the sea* Because 
here the mm run from women • 

8ERMARBA. Hush, hush. Mother! 


IS 
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MARIA J0SEFA. Mo, no—I won’t hush. 1 don’t want to see these 
single women, longing for marriage, turning their hearts to dust* 
and I want to go to jsy home town* Berruxrds, I want a man to get 
married to and be happy with! 

BERMUDA* Lock her up! 

MARIA JOSaFA. Let me go out, Bernard**! 

The Servant seises /-.arfa Josefa . 

flSBQBar; help her, ail of you! 

They all Lthe daughters,] grab toe old womn . 

:.aHa JOSrFA. I want to get away from Kore! Bernordet To get 
carried by the shore of toe sea—by toe shore of the sea! 

QUICK. CURTAIL 14 

There are toe echoes of Adels’s wild lament when she hoars Pope ©1 Homeno 
will marry Angusties, a woman fourteen years hie senior but with a large 
dowry* there are toe laments of each of toe daughters for their individual 
release from this imprisonment. The insane grandmother is uo more locked 
up than they* Through the generations conns the seme sense of confinement 
within forms that deny to women toe fullness of their lives m human beings. 
Through motherhood to ere ias come this terrible continuity, this tragedy 
which men cannot share, for theirs is a place in the open. This is precisely 
the spiritual solitude Terms bewailed and fought, and whose final dominance 
led to her symbolic death. Symbolically toe final course of tills imprison¬ 
ment is traced to this mad woman, crying for life at eighty years of age, for 
& life which she probably never knew. 

This is precisely the type of tapestry seen in Blood Wadding and 
Terras , of people crying for some path to fulfillment of thornselves, not as 
minds alone dedicated to preserving abstract concepts and. formulations but 
as physical beings requiring touch with sensual reality. This Is also the 
structure of these plays, now refined to a rather marvellous subtlety. 

14 Pp. 175.176. 




bather than th© three blocks of action within the first act of Blood eddiug* 
there is a movement constantly shifting in slight gray tones and sometimes 
still in sharp leaps from white to black* Quietly the women pass across th© 
stage, stopping for e few words, but always improvising and turning restlessly 
about a single ideas asm* All take their stands ia this first act—each es¬ 
tablishing her own loit motif and tiiat of her individual passion. The in¬ 
dividual scenes of th© act reveal not only what each person third;s, but a 
way of life, and it is again this way of life that is foreign to cosmopolitan 
Western understanding* % the end of this act it becomes clear that the 
dramatic action revolves about -fee conflict of life and form again fee© p. /S' 



each person’s sense of individual being* It must be outside only because the 
interpreter of the forms will not allow life inside—because, as in the Bride 
and term, th© personal interpretation of the tradition and th© social philoso¬ 
phy is too narrow to Incorporate all of men* 

There is an indefinite time interval between Acts I and II, With the 
raising of the curtain occurs on© of those vivid scones of "Improvisation" 

so frequent throughout Lorca’s works. The consciousness of each girl is upon 

* 

Pep© ®1 Koaano, and Angusties’ cosing marriage to him. There is electricity 
in the air, a brooding like the quiet before © thundor storm* It will grow 
in intensity till the ending. In the scene Poncia is revealed as the person 
who brings to these girls some understeading of Ilf© outside the walls, of 
how things are with men and women* It also Illustrates—as does the whole 
first half of the act—the fact that while Bernard© my not appear as con¬ 
tinually on the stag© es one might think appropriate for e tragic protagonist. 
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she is nonetheless this figure* She dominates the complete atmosphere, fear 
of whet she symbolises is everywhere* The entire attention is hi video between 
her and Pope, as between Leonardo and the Mother, and tho duality within Yeraa’s 
person* With on unexpected suddenness there occurs a stronger statement of a 
theme heard more mutedly in hot Is Adel a* s open revolt* when this reaches its 
climax at the end of the play, one recalls as familiar the young girl’s words 
to Poacia at this point* 

ABSLA* Save your advice* It’s already too late* For l*d leap not 
over you, Just a servant, but over wy mother to put out this fire I feel 
in my legs and iqy mouth* What can you possibly say about me? That I 

lock Byself in ay room and will not opm the door? That I don’t sleep? 

I’m smarter than youi See if you can catch the hare with your hands* 

F0NCIA* Don’t defy mo, Mol a, don’t defy sol Because I can shout, 
light lamps, and make bells ring, 

ADELA# Bring four thousand yellow flares one mt them about the 
walls of the yard. So one can stop what hag to happen. 

P01ICIA* You like his that such? 

ABELA* That much! Looking in his eyes I se®» to drink his blood 

la slowly* 

PON Cl A* I won’t listen to you* 

ALULA. Well, you’ll have tol I’ve been afraid of you* But r.ow 
I’m stronger than you* 18 

“What has to happen." These are the words of the twenty-y ear-oid girl who 
feels in her blood the necessity of freedom* Immediately the other daughters 
enter* there is talk about the fine laces they have Just bought, and Poacia*s 
sly outs at Adela about Aagustias* children* This is interrupted in turn by 
the song of the reapers as they go along the road outside, another symbolic 
intrusion from the outar world* Every nerve in ©very female body is turned 
to receive the impulses from without* one by one they sink into their chairs 
as their prison walls sink in upon them with a greater weight* With sudden 
verve all but Martirlo and Amelia dash off to watch the reapers from their 
bedroom windows* 


15 


l Pp, 132-183* 
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The scene between these two girls repeats their interview in the first 
act* serves to show Martirio onoe more as an opposite pole to Adela, contains 
symbolic foreshadowing** and illustrates very well Lorca’s technique of violent 
alternation of ©cod* It is replete with directed pauses* exploded by Augustins’ 
entrance with tho excited dstand to know who lias stolen her picture. As the 
daughters crowd bade into the room to discover what the shouting is about, 
and Bernards appears for the same reason, the stage is olive with currents of 
suspicion and hatred* Adela is pitted against Martirio, the thief of the 
picture, in overt fashion* an ironic illumination is given Martirio*s previous 
spiritual fatigue. Again Bernards can only send them all free: the room. 

The scene between Bernard* and old Panela i* masterfully constructed 
into several distinct but subtly blended beet*. This servant man is the 
only person in the house who will speak up to Bernard*—structurally* it is 
she against whoa Bernards is revealed in relief. Their talks are the crux of 
each act. A few excerpts from this soone will reveal its core of meaning with¬ 
in the context. 


SFSMRDA. Angustlas must get married right away* 

PGHCIA, Certainly* We’ll have to got her away from here. 

BERMRM. Mot her* hist 

PCMCIA. Of course. He’s the on© to get away from here. You’ve 

thought it all out* 

BSIMEM. I*m not thinking* There are things that shouldn’t 

sad can’t be thought out. I give orders* 


PQKCIA. l*m not making any accusations* Bernard*• I’m only 
telling you to open your eyes end you’ll see. 

BERMUDA, Sec what? 

PCMCIA* You’ve always been smart* Bernards. You’ve soon otrier 
people’s sine a hundred ailos away. Many times I’ve thought you 
oould read minds. But, your children are your children* and now 
you’re blind. 

BSUMDA* Arc you talking about lartirio? 

PGHCIA * Well, yes—about Martirio ... With curiosity. I 
wonder why she hid the picture* 

BKRKARM, shielding her daughter . After all* she says it was 
a joke* What else could it be? ~ 


• •**•»*•*• 
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PCMCIA# ... X don* t Trent to put the blaia© on your shoulders, 
but you’ve never given your daughters any freedom# liartirio is 
lovesick, I don’t care what you say* Why didn’t you let her marry 
Enrique humane 3 ? Why, on the very day he was coming to her window, 
did you send him a message not to come? 

BERMHDA, loudly # I'd do it a thousand times avert l r y blood 
won't mingle with the huasanas' wnilo X livel lils father was a 
shepherd# 

POliCXA. And you aas now what’e liappeuiag to you with those airs! 

BMMKDA, X have them because I can afford 'to# And you don't 
lave them because you know where you came from* 


PCMCIA, with hate , behind softness# Martirio will forget this 
BI1U1AEDA# And if she doasr" i t--tne worse for her# 1 don’t believe 
tliis is that ’’very grave -thing” that's happening here# 

Nothing'S happening here# It’s just that you wish it would. And if 
It should happen one day, you can be sure it won’t go beyond these 
walls# 

• • ♦##»•#••*♦*•*♦#•*•#•••#* #»•#***«# 
POhCIA. • • « Don’t you think it’d be bettor for Pep® to marry 
Martirio or . • * yesl • • • Adela? 

8SRSABM# Mo, I don't think so# 

PCMCIA, with meaning . Adelel She's Romano’s real sweetheart*. 
8ERFAEDA. Things are never the way we want thssal 
PCMCIA# But it's hard work to turn them from their destined 
course# For Pepe to be with Angustias seems wrong to me—and to 
other people—*and even to the wind# ?mo knows if they'll get mat 
they want? 

3ERF5ARM* There you go again! Sneaking up on no—giving m bad 
dreams# But I won’t listen to you, because if all you say should 

cm® to pass—I'd scratch your fee®# 16 

Th® soea® ends with Poacia’s claim that Pep© lingers by one of the windows till 
four-thirty in the morning 1 Angustias overhears, denies it, and there is set 
in motion another seen® of violent motions, this tine Bernard® wanting to 
find out what is going on. From the hidden fear in her scene with Poacia, 
this woman is thrown into open quandary, but as always she builds her defenses 
her faith in her ability to ’’cover up#” 

Th® last minutes of the act whirl by in fits of melodramatic activity, 
like the crescendo of the close of the middle novanont of the symphony. The 
crowd at the top of the street, screaming and throwing stones, sends th® house 


IS 
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into uproar. Adela and Martirio sneak back into the room# and in this brief 

scene unleash their hate and suspicion on each other. 

HASTIRIO. You orm be thankful I didn't happen to open my mouth. 

ADEL A. I would heve spoken too, 

MARTIRIO. And what wore you going to say? Wanting isn't doing! 

ADELA. I do what I can and what Imppens to suit me. You've 
wanted to, but haven't been able. 

mAETIHIO. Thai won't go on very long. 

JJDILA* I'll have every tiling! 

MARTIRIO. I'll tear you out of his arms! 

ADELA# pleadingly , Mar tirio# let me be! 

VARTIRIO."’ None of us vd.ll have him! 

ADM.A. He wants me for hie house! 

MARTIRIO. I sew how he embraced you! 

ADELA* X didn't want him to. It’s as if I were dragged by a rope. 
MARTIRIO. I'll see you dead first! 17 

With this* Foacia bursts in with the news that & girl has had an illegitimate 
child, lias killed and hidden it* and is being stoned by the townspeople. 

BERHARDA, Yog, let them all come with olive whips and ho© 

handles—let them all come and kill her! 

ADELA. So, not to kill her! 

MARTIRIO, Yes—and lot us go out tool 

BRSBiARDA* And let whoever loses her decency pay for it! 

Outside & woman* a shriek and a great olaaor is heard. 

ADfeX.^Tat her aaoapel Don* t you go outT " 

MARTIRIO, looking at Adela . Let her pay what she owes! 

BiRIARDA* at tho archway . Finish her before the guards come! 

Hot coals in the piaoo wHorw she sinned! 

ADELA# holding her belly. No! No! 

BEBSAROf* " tfiuKert Ill 1 her! 

cmum 1B 

This is prophecy# the foresiiadowod ’’ending" of the house of Bernards, Alba. 

The symbolic event from outside the house is an allegory of what is happening 
within, and Martirio has said just how tho tragedy within the house will occurs 
she will tear Adela out of Papa's arms# and see her dead first. Exactly! 

The second act is the development of the conflict through open dis¬ 
cussion and through symbolic actions signifying what is occurring off-stage# 

17 Pp. 194-196. 
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in the intervals between acts. Bernards *b position is made clears as was said 
before, she will close her own eyes to fend off implications of something 
happening, and feel that, because she cannot *•«, chore is nothing to see. 

Tills is the age-old cry of the person who is "running soared," and who thinks 
that a superficial show of power is ell that is needed—it is the sailing mask 
of confidence over the 1 earing skull of fear. Bsrnarda cannot not, only command* 
her dicta by themselves arc powerless, but she oannot concede this, for they 
are all she has. 

The opening scene of Act III—on the patio, eating supper end talking 
with the neighbor wiasn, Prudencia—is veritably dripping with the intensity 
of something about to happen, with symbolic actions reflecting this brooding 
event. The horse In heat, kicking against the stable walls, the pearl engage¬ 
ment ring given Augustine that should have been diamond, Adels*s desire for 
water, her walk into the night and her rapture at the stars ns contrasted with 
Martirio's disgust at them and Amelia's simple-minded fears these are among 
the symbols, the themes of music that are heard as the chords, already well- 
developed, gather within the orchestration for the final thunder. It is 
Aagustiaa who is not well—she cannot feel era, rapport with Pep® when he is at 
her window. When the girls go off to bed, the third neon© between Bernards 
and Poaola cosasonts upon this brooding atmosphere. 

POUCIA. Are you still here? 

BE8MBDA* Enjoying this quiet and not seeing anywhere the "very- 
grave thing” that's happening here—sooording to you. 

PQJiCIA* Bernards, let’s not go any further with this* 

BBEMRDA. In this house there's no question of © yes or a no. 

My watchfulness can take car© of anything. 

POHCIA. lothiag's happening outside. That's true, all right. 

Your daughters act and are as though stuck in a cupboard. But 
neither you nor anyone els© can keep watch inside a person's heart. 

0MHMM. % daughters breathe calmly enough. 

#*W#C#«*«0*#*** »«*♦**»- * *♦*#•■»«***» #** 
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BASliABLA* Bo your boos still bob £'©p© at four in the morning? 

Are they still repeating this house's evil iitajjy? 

PCMCIA# Tmy say nothing* 

BlRMiibA• Because they can't* Because there’ & nothing for then 
to sink their teeth in* And all bees use jay eyes keep constant watchl 
PQ8CIA* Bernards, I don't want to talk about this because I'm 
afraid of what you'll do* But don't you feel so safe* 

BMEAEBA* Very safel 

POhCIA, Aho knows* lightning night strike suddenly* Who knows 
but what ell of a sudden, in a rush of blood, your heart might stop* 
BllUwUuiA* Bathing sill happen here* I'm on guard now against 
all your suspicions.*”* 

With that she goes off to bod, her intension to sicop well* never mind that 
Augustins' sweetheart has supposedly gone on a trip, that the electricity 
between Adela and Martirio has continued to rise, that the latter has picked 
up the meaning of this ’*trip*” The low-keyed scene between the Servant and 
?onoi& is a final oammat upon the situation in the housef these two see what 
Bernards cannot, but boeaus© of‘ the mother's self-deception they are powerless 
to act end can only turn their back on it. From outside the sounds of barking 
dogs herald a caning disaster, and Adels, comee onto the stage, says she wants 
water, and disappears again n to bed. n 


Shat lyricism is net quite deed in this play is seen in the scene 

between haria dose-fa and lartiriot the former trying to got out, and holding 

a iamb she wants to think is—but knows is not—her baby, the latter following 

Adela, who has slipped out the door to the corral. Vividly portrayed in the 

aged mad woman is again the deep desire of the woman to find a release for the 

life locked up within her body slid stunted by the diot&tos of honor and a 

morality based on "what should be done.'* The cad of this oourso of life is 

madness, a pathetically beautiful lament on the resignation demanded by living 

Just because I have white hair you think I can't have babies, but 1 
can—babies and babies a ad babies* Ms baby will have wldte hair. 


IS 


1 Pp . 202 - 203 , 
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mad I'd have thi b bsby, and another, and this one other; and with all 
of us with aam white hair we’ll bo like the wave®—one, then another* 
and another. Then v/o’ 11 all sit down and all of us will have white 
heads, and we'll be soafoam. Why isn't there my aeafoois here! 

Nothing but Bjouraing shroud* hero# 

When jay neighbor had a baby, I'd carry her some ohooolate and later 
she'd bring m some, and so on—always and always and always* You'll 
have white hair, but your neighbors won't caste, How I have to- go 
away, 'but I'm afraid the dogs will bit© mo. Won't you coiae with me 
as far as the fields? I don't like fields. I like houses, but open 
houses, and the neighbor worsen asleep in their beds with their tiny 
tots, and the men outside sitting in their chairs. Pope el Rocmno 
is a giant. All of you love him. But he's going to devour you because 
you're grains of wheat. So, not grains of wheat. Prog* with no 
tongue*!**® 

Tills is a world of sanity revealed through the insane old woman, a sanity that 
does not exist in the sane environment of Bernards * s house. It is analogous 
to the saying that through the mouths of bs.be* shall cone truth; it is, finally, 
like the mad centering, tie mystical quest, of the broken Terms, able to see 
only in a twilight son® of unreality. 

Adela’s revolt, symbolic of the. revolt of all the daughters, brought 
to & head in ail its fury, pitted against the nearly insane introverted jealousy 
of her hunch-backed sister, Martlrio. Her defiance is the Bride's defiance. 
Term's pursuit of maternity beyond rational bounds into the statical. The 
linos she screaais to M&rtirio, then to her assembled family, state in full 


the predicament of the woman. She is recalled from her tryst with Pop©. 

kMTIRXO. That's no place for a docent woman. 

ADELA. Row you wish you'd been there! 

MARTXEIO, shouting. misTis the moment for ne to speak. This 
can't go on* 

A&ELA. This is Just the beginning. T'vo had strength enough to 
push myself forward—the spirit end looks you leek. I've seen death 
under this roof, and gone out 'to look for what me mine, what be¬ 
longed to me. 

AJDLLA, cl use before her . R o loves no, rml He loves »e, me! 
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Stick me with a knife if you like, but don’t tall 


That's wiiy you're trying to fix it so I won't go away 


MARTIRIO. 
a© that again. 

ADEL A. 

with hi®. It makes no difference to you if he puts Ids arms around 
a woman he doesn't love. M or does it to me* Me could be a hundred 
years with Angustias, but for hi® to have his arms around me seems 
terrible to you—because you love hi® tool You love hied 

MAR TIB 10, dramatically . Yesi Let me say it without hiding ssy 
head. Yesi My breast’s bitter, bursting like a pomegranate. I 
love him! 

AD FLA, impulsively , having her * Marti rio, Martirio. I'm not 
to blaiaet 

MARTIRIO* Don't put your arras around rael Don't try to smooth 


% blood's no longer yours, and even though I try to think 


it over* 

of you as a sister, I see you as just another woman* She pushes 
her away . 

r AB't£,A . There's no way out here* Whoever has to drown—let her 
drown* Pep© is mine* He'll carry me to the rushes along the river 
bank. * * • 


MARTIRIO. He won't! 

ADLLA. I can't stand this horrible house after the tase of his 
mouth* I'll be what he wants me to be. Everybody in the village 
against me, burning me with their fiery fingers* pursued by those 
who claim they're decent, and I'll wear, before thesa all. the crown 
of thorns that belongs to the mistress of a married aan*^ 


Bernards rushes out, understands the situation, and Adels openly defies her* 

In short, quick bursts the play hurtles to its end. Everyone ami everything 
is against Adela, and her suicide is not simply the result of thinking 
Bernards has killed Pope, but the symbolic triumph of death over the will to 
live. 

The above scene of the mad grandmother is the final statement of the 
meaning of the musical threads that have been slowly intertwined? its lilting 
statement immediately precedes the tremendous crescendo of emotion that is 


the final confluence of all the threads* Bernards's final words ring down 
the curtain, give a pace to the dramatic action as do the cries of the Mother, 
of the Bride, of Yenaa. The final word of the play carries in itself the 
bitter defeat of life, the ultimate end to all the vibrations of souno, of 
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music, that have played across the stage attesting to put ftO.fillr.ent to 
activity* 

BEEMHM, Mo, not It Pape, you’re naming now, alive, in the 
darkness, under the trees, but another day you’ll fall* Cut h«r 
down! iy daughter died a virgin* Take her to another room and 
dress her as though she were a virgin* ho me will say anything 
about thisl She died a virgin* Tell them, so that at dawn, the 
bells will ring twice. 

MAITIRIO* A thousand times happy she, who had hint* 

8MSABDA. And 1 want no weeping* Death mat be looked at face 
to face* Silenool To one daughter * Be still, 1 saidi To another 
daughter* fears when you’re alone. Wo’11 drown ourselves in a 
of mourning* She, the youngest daughter of Bemarda Alba, died a 
virgin. Did you hear me? Silence, silence, I said. SIXeucel 

CUETAII 22 

Silence is the inevitable end, in each ploy by Lorca, to the demands of welling 
lif© for release frost the bonds that deny to it its own being* As the Bride 
and Yerna and Adels each said or might have said, "1 went out to look for what 
was mine”—for only outside the bonds of social codes oan one exist fully, if 
the interpretations of the code to which me is subject prevent such finding 
and fulfilling of identity* 

As in forma , a question arises as to whether the reaction of the rebel 
was not terribly unique. In Term the answer is evident by pointing to the 
worsen surrounding the heroine, many of whom ere able to live without one form 
of “resignation” or another, because they were able to establish complete 
rapport with their husbands for the completion of their roles as women. With 
the daughters of Bernards Alb® the answer to repression is either open revolt 
or one form or another of resignation, bitterness, or spiritual sdsshspenness*** 
the latter symbolised in M&rtirio by her crooked back. For Poaeia, a person 
from the outside world, the answer had been to dominate her husband so he dare 
not go beyond her will: this had allowed her to live as a normal woman. For 


22 P, 211. 
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those within the house the only end was the insanity of Market Josef a, with 
its loss of contact with reality being as great as death’s. 

Difaz-Pla j& sees in Alba tremendous transcendental implications: such 
as the dano© of death, the idea of Don Juan tugged between the body as it 
represents life and the body as it hastens its own death* Speaking of this 
latter clash of opposites, he says* 

In an analogous way, this tremendous collision of forces is found 
in the uouaa of Bernards Alba ? not in vain the presence of the tra¬ 
dition is bereavement, that is to say, Death* Facing it, the girls 
cry out for their right to life, in different forme that run from 
love to neurosis? but the requirements of the society, of the rural 
gossipping, place a biaok and suffocating cloak over the palpitating 
humanity of the girls, and apply the mute of social convention to 
their cries* 

The poet doss not take part* he presents# Therefore, placed 
before so huge a vital demand, the intransigent but in its own way 
aagalfloeat attitude with which Bernards Alba insists upon repression 
and decorum is carried to the very limits of the inhuman* 

And Spain was, and often is, thus# 

*#*•#*»»•#***•*••***•*•* • *«•••••*•• 

In synthesis, the play is a tragedy, a juncture in time and space 
wherein struggle desperately Death with Lif®, the Past which weighs 
down and the Future which is called for<f J 

He has said that there is a double theme to the play: to satirize the rigid 
fonts of Spanish life and to illustrate the sevemtemth-omtury node of honor 
in Bernards’s mourning. 25 Satirize Lorca certainly does not, 2u as Dlfas-Plaja 
recognized when he said the poet does not take part, but presents. None¬ 
theless he himself seems there to have recognized the nature of the basic 
conflict of the dramatic action. 

•Sanchez adds another facet to this observation, ono which might lead 

25 Was-Plaja, op. sit* , p. 23b* 

2 4 ibld* , p* 227. 

2 6 Ibld ., p. 236. 

*' 5 'flier© say Lo some difficulty here In finding idiomatic equivalents 
for the Spanish of cY&z-Plaja, a more complex writer than "©richer,. 
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a consideration of the- reason women dominate Loros* c stage so completely. 

The solitude of the five daughters, their desire and their 
sorrows fill the three sots. This restlessness is contained within 
the walls of the house, for they are prisoners of their own virginity. 

The Women as a tragio figure--* vision that could bo called an ob¬ 
session ”1 orquiann*—takes a more definitive foria in this drama. 
Spinsterhood is surrounded by other menacing sliadows that help to 
make of the woman this sad victim frustrated maternity, the criticism 
of the town, the sense of honor. In this world of innumerable dangers 
the daughters of Bernards Alba move as if they wore sleepwalking* All 
of them talk in secret of men, those creatures to be desired and feared, 
that could free them and enslave them at once. 27 

Freedom and slavery1 This is certainly an "unfortunate* situation, to under¬ 
state, but one strikingly presented in the various attitudes of the daughters* 
At once, Martirlo longs far the sensual pleasure of masculine contact, yet 
can sayi 

It's better never to look at a man* I’ve been afraid of them since 
I was a little girl* X*d see them in the yard, ydiking the oxen 
and lifting grain sacks, shouting and stamping, and I ms always 
afraid to grow up for fear one of them would suddenly take a® in 
his arms* God lias made me weak and ugly and has definitely put 
such things away from me. 

This neurotic twist is present in Teraa in somewhat different forms for her, 
the male is for th® sole purpose of procreation* In this whole social code, 
exemplified in the figure of Bernard®, there is a complete distrust of the 
masculine personality, and a glorification of the fora.nine for its role of 
suffering and resignation—in short, for its ability to abnegate its humanity 
upon demand of the extant social mores• Sanches sums up this attitude very 
well * 


The strength of Lorca’s folk drama lies precisely in his us© of 
women as bearers of all passion and earthly reality* the wild superb 
nature of which Synge had spoken. With Lorca it is not simply an 
accidental choice* The Spain which let its blood for Christ secretly 


27 

Sanchez, op. cit., pp. 66-66. 
28 P. 170. 
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a&aired the Virgin more. The Virgin prevailing over ell early Spanish 
church art ms the symbol of earthly fecundity as well as the mother 
of divine mercy. The Spaniard often seems to mistrust his male saints 
for not suffering enough or convincingly. Spanish women saints, how¬ 
ever, were always known to suffer magnificent and terrible martyrdom. 

... The Don Juan legend [is popular in Spain' • • .because it re¬ 
affirms the generously fertile nature of woman as distinct from th© 
abstract and essentially barren male lover who finds no permanence 
except in the arms of death. 2 ® 

While this may be ». personal observation on the part of the critic, it nonethe¬ 
less offers an interesting insight into Lorca’s increasing—to the point of 
exclusive—use of female protagonists. The observation unquestionably does 
not represent ecclesiastic dogma, but Lorca seems always to have been less 
concerned with this dogma than with the reeation of th© people to it through 
the many other influences on their life than the Church. It becomes clear why 
the distrust of the women in Alba is so strong for men at the same time they 
yearn so violently inside for them. This makes the piece of the women the 
more untenable. It is as if Lorca, From Blood Wedding on, had come to feel 
increasingly the virtual impossibility of male end female coming together 
satisfactorily in this milieu, and why, in such an environment, the only end 
to the search for true freedom is death. 


The pattern of Alba, as was suggested at the beginning, of the ohapter, 
is a familiar one, but it is given a new focus and mde far more subtle and 
internally cohesive than the more episodic pattern} of Blo od Wedding and Term* 
Still there is a sort of sporadic nature to the movement of the plot, with 
smaller blocks of activity composed of groups of two or more talking. But 
this is, of course, standard dramatic procedure, and Lores did come much 
closer to the modern "well-made play" that is the descendant of Ibsen, Chekhov, 

OQ 

Ranches, op, oit. , pp. 151-152. 
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et aequ a* Superficially* that is s It must be noted that if Lorca could exclaim 
triumphantly over the eradication of poetry from his dram., he was unconscious 
of the deeper movements of the drama, and the general essence the play evokes» 
these movements are not simply in the frequent metaphorical statement within 
the lines, but in the entire structural pattern that has been referred to 
heroin analogously with musical composition. 

Basic to an understanding of this structural movement is the idea, of 
symbolic action,' referred to frequently in the above pages* This is an element 
encountered in the other two plays at moments when there is occurring on tho 
stage an apparent, overt realism, when conversations and events appear to 
proceed naturally but are actually and completely reflections of the under¬ 
lying dramatic notion* These actions are most evident at moments of transition 
the transitions themselves being symbolic* la Blood Wedding there are repeated 
small interjections of ideas relevant to the dramatic actions the Mother’s 
continual lines about her dead men, and the pattern of life these dmths repre¬ 
sent; in Terms they occur as interruptions, as that by Juan of the Yenaa-Viotor 
scene at the dose of Act I. Alba is so replete with those that a few samples 
hardly suffice—the moat obvious are the events taking place outside the house 
that are immediately relevant to the interior activity, like the reapers, the 
stoning of the unmarried mother, the kicking of the horse. Of oven greater 
significance are precisely what the women talk about at the moments they are 
on stages the constant pivot point la the relation of titer, to men, end each 
moment of the play is a comment, in one way or another, upon this relation* 
This makes it very difficult to ascertain, at any single moment, precisely 
what each person is doing in terms of her will to achieve some very specific 
end* It is this factor that differentiates, more than nay other, the realism 
of Alba from that of other modern drams employing this general technique or 





pattern, The whole, always sore important than the part, beooaas here the 
only Gestalt in whiou there can be a final understanding! in sum, no one scene 
contains any semblance of real meaning separated from the whole, nor does any 
single oharaater. 

The dram.tie action of Alba lies completely within the conflict between 
Eernarda arid her daughters, intermediate to which lie Panola and ?>farln Josefa, 
The artistic process is cue of proaeating sequences each symbolic of the atti¬ 
tudes of th© several sain characters, each attitude a particular reaction to 
the basic situation of the play# These are subtly blended and p a eyed against 
each other 'ay the oft-repeated technique of juxtaposition—or, as it becomes 
here, an artistic intertwining and variation of musical themes• The nature 
of the action exists, of course, as an integral and inseparable part of the 
plot itself, concretised into those things which ooafin® and those which try 
to break out or to secure a livable adjustment. The very idea of "th© house" 
itself is a symbolic presence in the drama, certainly, and it is the object 
of concentration for both elements constituting the conflict* for Bernards 
th© bastion to be maintained, for fee girls the prison to be dabolished 
symbol! (willy, 

la general it can be held that /-lbs, represents th© bringing to dramatic 
perfection of the romanoe form by stretching it thins to become not a rambling 
and "romantic" structure as it was in cruder form in Blood Tedding but a fine 
wire continually vibrating back and forth at every moment to the pluck of th® 
unseen artist. That there are always present symbolic ©vents many times sore 
subtle than the burning orphanage or fee rising sun in Ghosts is indeed in¬ 
dicative of the fact Lorca was still a dramatic poet— for within the symbol 
seems to lie the essence of fee metaphorical and thue poetic souse of life. 
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This does not imply that the subtlety of tfe© symbol increases its perfect!oa 
as a dramatic device, but rather that, while some of the symbols in Alba are 
far from subtle, they are present constantly. The entire play-each of its 
moments on stage—is metaphorical and poetic* it doe* not attain this statu® 
at mmoiAa only, Whether this subtlety increase* or decreases the absolute 
theatrical value is dubious, but not the real point at issue—suffice to say 
that the apparent realism of Alba does tend to increase the vary value* that 
make Lorca’s drama distinct in the ©yes of many critics—its extreme adherence 
to a social milieu foreign to a large part of the western world—and very 
strange and unapproachable to many audiences. 

Unhappily with Alba one reaches the end of Lorca’s dramatic outputs * 
play in progress, at the time of his death, The frearns of Uy Cousin Aurelia , 
was either lost or exists only in unpublished fragment** He at least completed 
all the plays within what fee did classify as a trilogy, the three treated in 
this work. It is undoubtedly a far greater "literary” success than the first 
two, in its very tightness of weave, but it does seas to corse** the least 
theatrical interest of the three, at least for a society wont out with tightly 
knit dramas and longing for a new stage to mirror again the broad picture of 
man’s life, Beautiful os i* Alba to eontreanlate, on wishes Lore* had followed 
a path which would have led. him to discover the point of juncture of the lyrical 
and the dramatic—or where, within lyricism, dream truly lie®. Hi® chosen 
path was not wholly bad, for he did not negate his lyric gift, but rather gave 
it a new dramatis expression—-buried deeper, though still present. Ho did not 
achieve in Alb© what had boon shown separately in Blood bedding and f arm, 
a scopw and a concentration of dramatic action. 
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PERSPECTIVES 

% • • when we cm© to look at the plays themselves we are aware of a 

I 

bewildering wealth of meanings* These words from Fargusson cessment signifi¬ 
cantly upon the problems that arise in discerning the bases of Lores * s dram 
in human action. Ho evocative are these works—because they concern the most 
basic questions of the human soul and its motivations—that only with the 
greatest difficulty is it possible even to begin the job of setting up critical 
tools* proper critical focuses* by and through which these bases may be ex¬ 
amined and illuminated. This paper has tried to do this* but actually much 
more work is needed finally to produce a satisfying picture of the entirety 
of the tastro lorquiana* and to explicate it with 'the greatest possible clarity- 
sad generality of critical agreement* la conclusion it hoped to suggest at 
least partial perspectives tisrough which the throe plays oxmained, representa¬ 
tive of the creative pinnacle Lorca ms given life to attain* can be understood 
in their most fundamental aspects* and as. they relate to sane commonly accepted 
idea of drama* Before proceeding, however, -a restatement of some of the basic 
assumptions of this work might be wcrthwhile—assumptions fross which there has 
been an attempt to gain some idea of the concepts of dramatic action basic to 
Loros’ s dramaturgy* This restatement my be made through the implications of 
Fergusson’s thoughts* 

Ferguses**, op* eit** p* 20* 


n,n 
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But a drama, as distinguished fron a lyric, is not primarily a 
composition in the verbal mediumi the words result, as one might put 
it, fro® the underlying structure of incident end character. As 
Aristotle remarks, ”th© poet, or ‘maker* should be the nutter of plots 
rather then of versesj since he is a poet beoauee h© imitates, and 
what he imitates are actions*" 

- :; e grasp the stegelife of a play Hirough the plot, characters, and 
words which manifest it* and if we are successful we can then act it, 
oa the stage, or privately and silently. 3y such make-believe we cos* 
to understand the theater which the genius of the playwright lias used 
to fix his vision. Beyond that w© more vaguely discern the further 
■ysteries» the picture of the htasaa situation which the whole culture 
embodies and which the "physical] stag© itself represents.'' 


Th® chief critical consideration this work lias presented is the factor 
of the social, moral, and literary traditions of the Spanish people as it is 
s part of Lorca*s dramaturgy and artistic medium, a factor through which he 
was able to "fix his vision.* 5 This Isas also been of primary importance to the 
majority of the published critics of th© playwright. There has already existed, 
in short, the attempt to understand Loroa in the light of the meanings of human 
life and the evaluations of human actions that are quintessential to th® cultural 
milieu of end within which he wrote. 


This Spanish tradition is for Loroa the basic assumption of Ms art— 
h® is very Spanish as liarlowe was very English, Aeschylus very Greek. Because 
the Spanish tradition is farther from the modem Tvootem mind than the other 
two, not so directly within th© tradition that has formed its cosmology, creates, 
ironically, an unfortunate location in time and place of e creative genius such 
as Lorca’s? in the end it nay result in the gradual diminution of his fame as 
a playwright, or an increased tendency to regard him as a highly localised or 
"specialized'' artist, despite the tremendous universality within his art. 


'Ibid., pp« 


21 - 22 , 26 . 
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ieverthele*#, on© must reeognise that* in Fergusson* 8 terns. Lores*, was extremely 
fortunate in having available to hist auoh a "symbolic stage of action, M a 
tradition possessing a more or lens centralised vision and understanding of 
life remnant from the middle ages, the tomans* the Islamic culture, and the 
theatre of Lope and Calderon* It was this tradition itself that defined the 
human actions that he imitated mad made dramatio, whereas fear the majority of 
writers since the seventeenth century the increasingly centerless and frag¬ 
mentary vision of life and human action lies imposed of necessity a more and 
snore individual approach to an artistic imitation of life, and to the impliedt 
interpretation of action* Wife this there has apparently developed fee greater 
aelf-conseiousness on fee part of fee artist, a more pronounced awareness of 
himself divorced fro® fee processes of his culture’s existence and, perhaps* 
the tendency toward the more extensive contemplation and analysis of this social 
monster that is other than the ©go, fee "I," of fee artist and that oan be 
studied as an objective entity under the artistic microscope* Possibly it is 
this type of atmosphere and diatease whioh osn create a submerged, but occasion¬ 
ally rampant distrust of fee artist and fee intellectual, and often in these 
two fields the cultivated "apartness’* that is self-renewing and partakes of 
snobbery* 

As Fergus*** points out, however, the notion of imitation of action 

oan finally be implemented critically only by reference to the imitation of 

particular actions as they are presented by writers in specific plays* 

* * * we depend upon the dramatists both to discover the infinitely 
various modes of human action, and to devise fee cognate forms whereby 
they show them to us on fee stage*^ 

s ibid., p. 1? 
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For this reason a description of the "underlying structure of incident and 
character" in three of Lorca's plays has been essayed in this work* This 
"incident and character” has been used to illustrate the method of imitation, 
the manner in which Lorca gave artistic definition to the concent of life and 
of attitude toward human action inherent within his oultural matrix* Through 
the description there would seea to emerge bom idea of the contrast between 
Lorca’s idemtification of his art with his tradition, and that sane identifi¬ 
cation that Fargusson lias shown implicit in the greatest of the Greek and 
Elizabethan playwrights* This idea appears to point toward; the way in which 
Lorca is among the most modern of dramatists and partakes of their tendencies 
to dramatize partial visions of their culture’s vision—while at the sense time 
seeding cloaked within a primitive archaism of thought and attitude* What 
becomes apparent, in short, is the distinction between the aaterial of the 
Spanish tradition and the quality of the artistic intuition* 

In each of the three plays considered it has been seen that Lorca 
created plots, incidents, characters, and words symbolic of some of the most 
deeply felt motivations of the Spanish people. The universality of hie art 
lies in the fact that these motivations seem at the same time basic to the 
whole race of mankind, and are simply interpreted through the tightly knit 
forms which the unique Spanish tradition has devised to express them* The 
stories—of which only Terms is completed invented, it should be remembered— 
appear to have appealed to Lorca precisely because through them he saw an 
opportunity to express something of his feeling toward, his personal inter¬ 
pretation of, the Sp&nishaess which they so unequivooably represented for Mbs* 
In the plays he continually revealed his understandings of passion and pro¬ 
creation, of the restless realities of life and the onmipresenoe of death, and 
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of the Innate need of tho individual to establish eono immutable frameworks 
of notion, both toward the whole of his life end in his wall daily activities, 
through which his own unique individuality might find a purpose within the huge 
and superficially chaotic universal softest®. Loroa showed furthomore a constant 
perception of the place of the woman in the Spanish tradition, and a very deep 
understanding of their actions regarding these (above) qualities as they are 
defined by the Spanish tradition. For hi*, the paramount bearers of the tra¬ 
dition are these women, end they, far wore than the men, become Ms generic 
symbols of Spain, and through Spain, of mankind. Hot only did he first came 
to this definition in Blood Wedding, but there the vision is perhaps perceptible 
in its most universal fora, distinguished in its broadest end moat widely social 
applicability* there the whole of society come most into pley as such, leant 
individualised and most symbolic, Ihe two following works seers to have achieved 
a more closely knit structure, but at the same time became far more specific, 
moving away from the larger and more symbolic mirror of Speln presented in the 
first play. It is almost, as it we re, a case of applying a constantly stronger 
microscope to the tradition, with the result revealing loss and lees a broadly 
valid landscape of action—though not at all invalid within the range more 
narrowly selected for imitation. 

What is "remark-able” is that an understanding of these points shows 
Lorca not as a person who, by moans of his interpretive genius, spoke through 
his oharaoteras not a person who at once received from all things about him. 
the impulses and attitudes characteristic of the tradition within which he 
lived and wrote, and was thus eble to serve as an intuitive medium for the 
transcription of these influences into artistic formulations. Esther, he 
•eema a parson who consciously discerned these Mscents of the tradition, in 
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their xaaoy colored and many faceted forms# and found that through the imitations 
of actions integral to the tradition he was able aoet happily to achieve a 
correlative of his poetic understandings of life* Tills factor i'My suggest aost 
definitely Lor op’s situation as a modem writer—«e artis t essentially rootless 
in his own person and unable to stand within and become the unconscious embodi¬ 
ment of his sociotys a person searching and pernaps nor© compassionate is his 
vision because there was an Intellectual separation between his I and the 
intrinsic personality of the tradition* Bare®, has analogously defined this 
spiritual situation wife sene accuracy* 

Federico Oarojfs Lorca could not cling to the solution of procreation * . * 

Ee felt the fearful greed for survival in the possessive love of mothers 
for their children am hi a mind discovered the inherent frustration* he 
wrote Sodas da Baagre and Yerraa* In which death is triunpimat precisely 
througK 'the soda of procreation. Aad Lorca did sot ©von try to mitigate 
the fear and terror of individual death by the consolation of religion* 

In him the spiritual intimacy with death bred an utter clarity of vision— 
’■the ice to his song#*’ said Machado—which heightened his reaction to 
the living world but forbad® him to blind Massif to fee finality of 
individual death* ills whole work shows that this was hi a problem: to 
live while facing death, and to survive by becoming part of the surviving 
world* 

##***o•O i OO♦'• J •***** J * # **'• i * # ^** ##, ****' ,,l, ** 

But Lorca# wife the upbringing* fee background, and the indelible stamp 
of th© Spanish Catholic# has never in his work shorn any trace off having 
a Catholic# a Christian faith in resurrection and a life beyond Booth. 

Ills a or was In every created thing, ’’that center in living flesh, living 
cloud# living sea# of Love freed from Tiiae#** as he expressed it once in 
his lecture on the duende* Christ was to him—in fee "Ode to the Most 
Holy Eucharist"—the incarnation of fee suffering of creation, fee holiness 
of small# humbl® things# and the love which is shelter and order, 4 

In suss* Loros* s almost exclusively substantive metaphor* th® identification of 

his characters* thought and ©motion with external nature and not wife a saystioal 

super-nature is seen, as the points of reference for a creative point of v:©w 

which understood man and man's actions within fee palpably sensuous and 

observable framework of natural existence. This was o »n wise above all 
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possessed a preternatural consciousness of the "tragic sens® of life/ and who 
might have cotipra*tended is himself, intuitively, the philosophi oal eorrelaiiv© 
expressed by lionigi 

What exists in mm and ail of nature is that perfection of amsual 

reality which needs no justification in an afterlife. 

Throughout Mb work Loros constantly dealt with the homes action of 
which sexual passion is the manifestation, though not, of course, to the ex¬ 
clusion of others. 'This sort of oft-played melody does appear to indicate, 
again, © @&a wrestling with a problem and with a moans to expressing an 
interpretation of human action—but a man fortunately an exceedingly gifted 
artist at the seme tics®. Whether Loro® consciously utilised the forms of the 
Spanish tradition, as his work r&rmls them, with m implicit though never 
obtruded moral intent and statement, or whether h© found in these forms the 
most proper means of expressing less consciously Ms poetic understanding of 
life—an understanding certainly largely derivative from the fonas—seoas 
ultimately impossible to determine. Let it b® suggested that in the artist 
there is always some mixture of both: tnat without the one he would b© leas 
a Bant without the other less an artist. In Lorca there certainly existed 
both modes of creative activity. Of Sophocles, of Shakespear* toaay they are 
little known as living men, and little can be inferred as to their personal 
conscious understandings of the theatre of human life in which they worked 
aad wrote, except in their work. If one finds Lorca at times perhaps too 
exclusively confined in the human actions he makes dramatic, too insistent 
upon passion and procreation, life and death, it might be considered how 
basic these actions are in the ritual of the Spanish tradition and of human 

%oaig* op. ci t.» p* 181# 
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Ilf©* ae well as la tb® underlying ea&acioueaess of nil literature* If Lorca 
did not define at all tines ia his ■works aa entire speotnaa of fauaaa activity, 
and if he did s&tm to be sowing away instead of toward such a broad definition-- 
because of the narrowed illustration in £lb»—i t must be conceded that hie 
limitation* were in any event bent toward an expression of satse of the most 
deeply rooted wants* activations* and actions of the human being* 
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